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Ss your guarantee that the new Ford 
om Hertz will be in such perfect condition you wont 
» think once about it 


pay 


Let Hertz put you in the driver's seat. (Isn’t that where you belong?) 











A great new camera 
takes the guesswork 
out of fine photography 





Best seller in the fine. 


-camera field! The Spotmatic with superb 50mm f/1.4 lens, 


New Honeywell Pentax Spotmatic camera measures light precisely for perfectly exposed pictures. 


The magnificent new Honeywell Pentax Spot- 
matic is simplicity itself to operate, yet it will 
never fail to delight you with what it (and you) 
can do. Because it has a wealth of professional 
know-how built in, the Spotmatic lets you step 
up to the world of fine photography without 
forcing you to acquire and master a roomful 
of equipment 

The secret is a remarkable through-the-lens ex- 
posure metering system that is both automatic 
and uncannily precise. It assures you that you 
will never again lose a once-in-a-lifetime pic- 
ture because of poor exposure. It gives you 
absolute control over the most difficult light- 
ing situations. And it saves you time and film 
because you can forget about those extra shots 
“just to make sure.”’ With the superb new 





Honeywell takes the guesswork 
out of fine photography. 


TIME is oublished weekly, at $10.00 per year, by TIME tr 


Spotmatic camera, you are sure. 

Here’s how it works. The Spotmatic’s meter- 
ing system reads the light coming through the 
taking aperture of the lens—the same light the 
film sees. Its highly sensitive cadmium sulfide 
sensors can't be fooled by light that does not 
reach the film. An ordinary exposure meter 
will read such extraneous light, and the result 
will be approximate—and often disappoint- 
ing—exposures. Expert photographers know 
how to compensate for difficult situations, but 
now, the amazing Spotmatic does the work 
for you, giving you professional quality ex- 
posures time after time 


Fast, foolproof operation. You simply set the 





Spotmatic for the film you're using (color coupon for illustrated literature. Other Per 
slide, color print, or black and white) and tax models start at $149.50 
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choose a shutter speed—1/125 or 1/250 for 
most average pictures. Then, you compose, 
focus, and flip the meter switch ‘“‘on.”’ Turn- 
ing the diaphragm ring will center an easy-to- 
see needle in the eye-level viewfinder window. 
When it’s centered, you shoot—confident that 
you've made a perfectly exposed picture. It's 
that easy! And, you've composed, focused, 
adjusted lens opening and shot without remoy- 
ing the Spotmatic from your eye. 


Lightweight, compact, and magnificently built 
to deliver a lifetime of pleasure, the Spotmatic 
sells for just $289.50 with the 50mm f/1.4 lens 
$249.50 with a 55mm f/1.8 lens. See it soon at 
your Honeywell Pentax Dealer's, or mail the 
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ECISION-MAKING is an intricate process. It demands knowledge 
D of many seemingly unrelated subjects. The challenge is to seek 
an answer to this question: Where can you find the most accurate 
reflection of the mood of our changing world? 





This magazine is a treasury of contemporary ideas and information. 
It is traditional in its consistent quality from one issue to the next. It 
is modern in its treatment of an infinite variety of subjects. It is influ- 
ential in its continuous introduction of new thoughts, styles and 
trends. Magazines make excellent companions whatever you do. They 
broaden scope. They clarify thought. They give perspective. Seek 
them out. You will be richly rewarded. 


Your World of Ideas and Products Is In 
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When we promise it for Monday, we don’t mean Tuesday. 
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We have a bundle of reasons for being cocksure. First, no 
red tape. We never hold a meeting at McLouth when a 
phone call will do. So we're often shipping your quality 
steel before others even commit to a mill schedule. 

And that’s just the people side of Fast Steel. We don’t 
drag our feet making it, either. 

We had on-time deliveries in mind when we installed 
America’s first quick-cooking oxygen process vessels and 
the world’s first fully automated hot strip mill. 

So even when time is short, if we say Monday, have 
your welcoming committee ready. On Monday. 








Wherever people do business in the Free World 
multinational companies have a friend at Chase Manhattan 


We're organized and staffed to serve you 
wherever you choose to trade or locate an 
overseas Office. 

Our service begins the moment you talk to 
any Chaseman anywhere. Then, when you're 
ready, he puts it into action on every com- 
mercial front in the Free World. 

Depending on your needs we offer you the 
separate or collective capacities of our asso- 
ciated banks, our overseas correspondent 
banks, our offices in major trade centers, our 
representatives in key cities the world over. 


In addition, we’re always ready to provide you 
with the services of the Chase International 
Investment Corporation and, of course, the 
counselling of our World-Wide Projects Divi- 
sion. 

Talk to a Chaseman in any world trade area 
and ask him to put into motion for your profit 
the whole machinery of Chase Manhattan's 
multinational network. 


M& THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


National Association/1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, N.Y., N.Y 
‘wa 10015 - Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Our children pioneers? 


Take a thoughtful look into the future. 
This much is clear: Whether today's 
youngster moves out onto the frontiers 
of space or the ocean depths; whether 
he helps push to new horizons of 
medicine, law, farming or international 
relations, the future belongs to the fit. 
The future belongs to those vigorous 
enough to live it, and shape it! 


Medical! authorities put it this way: 
“It is a tragic waste to highly educate 
the minds of our children, and neglect 
the physical conditioning that can help 
them participate in the future to the 
full extent of their abilities.”’ 


Warnings like this have sparkea 
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action. The President's Council on 
Physical Fitness has developed pro- 
grams that any school can initiate, 
regardless of limitations in facilities or 
budget. We're making progress. Yet 
even today, less than half our school 
children get the daily minimum of 
vigorous exercise they need for 
adequate physical development. 

How about your schools? Are they 
providing for physical fitness as part 
of the sound education your children 
need to carve out their share of the 
future? You parents can help see that 
they do. Write: The President's 
Council on Physical Fitness, 
Washington, D.C., for information. 


PRESIDENT’S 
COUNCIL ON 
PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 
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to choose from 
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TWO GREAT STARS 


A Golden Treasury 
of Concert Favorites 
VERDE AND ROSSINI 
OVERTURES 
GABERT & SULLIVAN 
OVERTURES 
2- Record Set 


PETER PAUL & MARY 
See Wat Tomorrem Brings 
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Loves Yew 
You'll Aways Be 
The One | Lowe 





MARY MARTIN in 
THE SOUND of MUSIC 
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MIKE DOUGLAS 
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My Little Girl's Lite 
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Just Like Us 
PAUL REVERE 
& THE RAIDERS 


MARY WELLS 


GREATEST HITS 
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KINKS KINKOOM 
A Well Respected Man 
Louie, Lowie + » mone 





LATIN 

MANN 

Herbie 
Mann 


Only The Lonely 

Running Scared 
Uptown 
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DINO, DESI & BILLY 


Our Time's Coming 


Get OF! of My Cow 
Yesterday = 10 ware 





HAPPINESS IS 
RAY CONNIFF 
tes SINGERS 
ané ORCHESTRA 
Blue Moon 
All by Myself 
pues. 


ROGER MILLER’S 
GOLDEN HITS 
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Swings 
King of 
the Road 
Dang Me 
9 MORE 





CARL SMITH 
KISSES DON'T LIE 
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QUINCY PLAYS 
FOR PUSSYCATS 
Quancy Jones and his 

Orchestra 
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TURN) TURN! TURN 
lus: Satisfied Mind 
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You are invited to take 


ANY 9 


REGULAR or STEREO RECORDS 


FREE 


if you begin your membership by purchasing just 
one record now, and agree to buy a record a 

month during the coming nine months (you will 

have over 300 records a month to choose from) 










and our 
greatest offer ever! By joining the Columbia Record Club now, 
we'll send you ANY 9 of the hit albums shown on these two 
pages — ALL 9 FREE! What's more, we'll also send a handsome 
browser record rack FREE. 


— simply write in the 
numbers of the nine records you wish to receive FREE on the 
postage-paid card provided. Then choose another record as 
your first selection for which you will be billed only $3.79 
(regular high-fidelity) or $4.79 (stereo). In short, you will 
actually receive ten records for the price of one! 


Be sure to indicate whether you want your records (and all 
future selections) in regular high-fidelity or stereo. Also 
indicate the type of music in which you are mainly interested: 
Classical; Listening and Dancing; Broadway and Hollywood; 
Country and Western; Teen Hits; Jazz. 


Each month you will receive your 
free copy of the Club’s entertaining music magazine, with 
over 300 different records to choose from . . . a wide selec- 
tion to suit every musical taste. You may accept any of the 
records offered — from any field of music! 


The records you want are mailed and billed to you at the 
regular Club price of $3.79 (Classical $4.79; occasional 
Original Cast recordings and special albums somewhat higher), 
plus a small mailing and handling charge. Stereo records are 
$1.00 more. 


Your only membership obligation is to purchase a record a 
month during the coming nine months. Thereafter, you have 
no further obligation to buy any records from the Club, and 
you may discontinue membership at any time. If you continue, 
you need buy only four records a year to remain a member in 
good standing. 


If you do wish to con- 
tinue membership after fulfilling your enrollment agreement, 
you will be eligible for the Club's bonus-record plan... which 
enables you to get the records you want for as little at $2.39 
each (plus a small mailing charge). So the Club represents 
your best buy in records for as long as you remain a member. 
Mail the card today! 


NOTE: Stereo records must be played only a 
layer. ® Records marked with a star (*) 


electronically re-channeled for stereo 








More than 1,500,000 families now belong 
to the world’s largest record club 
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Three Favorite Sonatas 
IN HARRISON MOONLIGHT + PATHETIOUE 
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Heart Full of Seu 
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Have a Merry-Crow-Round! 
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no matter what your 
favorite drink...Old Crow 
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Dee-licious. No wonder 
such luminaries as Mark 
Twain & Daniel Webster 
prized it. Nowonderthe 
Bird is such a big wheel 
on anybody's list of 
today’s great whiskeys. 


Those who know, call for... 


OLD CROW 


Famous, Smooth, Mellow 





TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 
Wednesday, July 20 

SIBERIA: A DAY IN IRKUTSK (NBC, 9-10 
p.m.).* NBC News focuses on the sprawl- 
ing Siberian city, 2,600 miles from Mos- 
cow, a once frontier trade center which 
now boasts close to 500,000 inhabitants 
and a building boom. Concentrating on 
the people who have helped build the city, 
NBC interviews a4 woman surgeon and a 

Trans-Siberian Railroad engineer. 


Friday, July 22 

SUMMER FUN (ABC, 8-8:30 p.m.). Sev- 
en different comedy shows fill in until fall, 
and the first stars Cliff Arquette as a con- 
pelea ia druggist in “McNab's 

stb.” 

WAYNE AND SHUSTER TAKE AN AFFECTION. 
AYE LOOK AT THE WESTERNS (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). To judge from the number of west- 
evns this week, they picked the proper time. 


Saturday, July 23 
P.G.A, GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP (ABC, 5- 
6:30 p.m.). Jack Nicklaus and his buddies 
knock it around for $150,000 in the last 
of pro golf’s Big Four tournaments, at 
Firestone Country Club, Akron. Con- 
tinued on Sunday 5-7 p.m. 


Sunday, July 24 

DISCOVERY ‘66 (ABC, 11:30-noon). Off 
to Kenya's Nairobi National Game Park 
to examine Africa's vanishing wild life 
and the efforts being made to preserve it. 

SPORTSMAN’S HOLIDAY (NBC, 5:30-6:30 
p.m.). The hunt includes “Wyoming, 
Where the Deer and the Antelope Play” 
and “Arctic Goose Hunt.” 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). “Woman Doctor in Viet Nam” tells 
of Dr. Pat Smith's war against disease 
among the Montagnard tribesmen in the 
central highlands. Repeat. 

LASSIE (CBS, 7-7:30 p.m.). The doggie- 
wonder goes it alone with an all-animal 
cast in this humanless, narrationless, dia- 
logueless Lassie-venture. Repeat. 


Tuesday, July 26 
CBS NEWS SPECIAL (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
“If Its Tuesday, It Must Be Belgium.” 
Robert Trout does a study of those “every- 
thing included” package tours. 


THEATER 
Straw Hat 


As usual, summer theaters consist of 
young aspiring actors entirely surrounded 
by a few Broadway veterans and hordes 
of movie-T'V refugees with more or less 
recognizable names. Some of the names: 

OGUNQUIT, ME., Ogunquit Playhouse: 
Dennis Weaver in the comedy-mystery 
Catch Me If You Can, 

FALMOUTH, MASS., Falmouth Playhouse: 
The Bronx seeks cooler climes with Ger- 
trude Berg in Dear Me, the Sky Is Falling. 

WESTBURY, N.Y., New Westbury Music 
Fair: Jayne Mansfield adds an exclama- 
tion point to Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. 

SYRACUSE, Famous Artist Playhouse: 
Durward Kirby plays a perplexed father 
in The Impossible Years, a product of the 
past Broadway season. 


* All times E.D.T. 
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NYACK, N.Y., Tappan Zee Playhouse: June 
Allyson is trying out a new play called 
Good-By Ghost. 

PHILADELPHIA, Playhouse in the Park: 
Life with Father starring Tom Ewell as 
good old Dad. 

NEW HOPE, PA., Bucks County Play- 
house: The later, but not at all declining 
years of Eleanor of Aquitaine are chroni- 
cled in Lion in Winter, with Colleen Dew- 
hurst as the queen and George C. Scott 
as King Henry II. 

WARREN, OHIO, Kenley Players: Juliet 
Prowse boop-boop-bee-doops it in The 
Boy Friend. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Starlight Theater: 
Betty White plays the role that Judy Holli- 
day made famous in the 1956 musical 
Bells Are Ringing. 

CHARLOTTE, N.C., Charlotte Summer 
Theater: Orson Bean demonstrates How 
to Succeed in Business Without Really 
Trying. 

ATLANTA, Atlanta Municipal Theater: 
Jane Morgan high-steps her way through 
Can Can, 

DENVER, Elitch Theater: The theater's 
most famous relative, Charley's Aunt, this 
time starring Louis Nye. 

WEST COVINA, CALIF., Carousel Theater: 
Georgia Brown re-creates her Broadway 
role in Oliver! 

SAN FERNANDO VALLEY, CALIF., The Valley 
Music Theater: Jerry Van Dyke is trying 
his hand at Big Brother Dick’s starring 
role in Bye Bye Birdie. 

HOLLYWOOD, Huntington Hartford Thea- 
ter: Ellis Rabb’s Association of Produc- 
ing Artists revival of You Can't Take 
it with You, which played to packed 
houses on Broadway, proving that age is 
only relatives. 

BERKELEY, CALIF, Ben Kapen’s Melody- 
land: Leslie Uggams in The Boy Friend. 


CINEMA 

WALK, DON’T RUN. Stepping lightly out 
of his customary Romeo role, Cary Grant 
plays matchmaker for Samantha Eggar 
and Jim Hutton. The trio squeezes win- 
ning high comedy from a wheezy plot 
about crowded housing in Tokyo during 
the 1964 Olympics. 

WHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? Two 
faculty couples turn an after-hours party 
into a marital Armageddon, with the same 
corrosive language used in Edward Al- 
bee's Broadway hit. As hosts, Richard 
Burton and Elizabeth Taylor make a siz- 
zling night of it. 

THE ENDLESS SUMMER. In a documentary 
that captures the appeal of a dangerous 
and dazzling sport, two skillful young 
surfers search for the perfect wave on a 
round-the-world tour. 

THE NAKED PREY. Director-Star Cornel 
Wilde is the quarry hunted by native war- 
riors in a stirring, single-minded African 
adventure drama, uncluttered with faint- 
hearted blondes or false heroics. 

BORN FREE. Another African saga, based 
on Joy Adamson’s book about Elsa the 
lioness. The cat cast is in top form. 

AND NOW MIGUEL. Sheep ranching in 
New Mexico generates excitement for the 
boy hero of a juvenile film by the makers 
of Island of the Blue Dolphins and Misty. 

LE BONHEUR. The Prince Charming of 
Director Agnés Varda’s wry fairy tale 
about infidelity is a rather impulsive car- 
penter (Jean-Claude Drouot) who drives 





his wife to suicide and happily settles 
down with his mistress. 

MANDRAGOLA. Some Renaissance types 
carry out plots against the virtue of a 
Florentine beauty (Rosanna Schiaffino). 

“THE RUSSIANS ARE COMING THE RUS- 
SIANS ARE COMING.” A Soviet submarine 
bumps aground on a tight little island off 
the New England coast. causing a_hilari- 
ous invasion panic that is at its funniest 
when Broadway's Alan Arkin dominates 
the action as an unstrung Russian sailor. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


LOVE'S BODY, by Norman O. Brown. As 
a follow-up to his Life Against Death, 
which has become an undergraduate’s de- 
light, University of Rochester Professor 
Brown offers further Freudian rumina- 
tions on his theory that mankind’s great- 
est enemy is sexual repression. 

TRIUMPH OR TRAGEDY: REFLECTIONS ON 
VIETNAM, by Richard N. Goodwin. One of 
the young brain-stormers for President 
Kennedy and, until recently, for President 
Johnson, Goodwin examines U.S. policy 
in Viet Nam in a way that is often critical 
but concludes that the U.S. must commit 
whatever force is needed to clear the 
guerrillas from the countryside. 

JAMES BOSWELL: THE EARLIER YEARS, by 
Frederick A. Pottle. Johnson's Boswell 
comes stunningly to life in this warm por- 
trait of a rakish genius. 

THE BIG KNOCKOVER, by Dashiell Ham- 
mett. In a collection of his early detective 
stories, the late founding father of the 
tough-guy school of fiction proves that he 
is still at the head of his class. 

JUSTICE IN JERUSALEM, by Gideon Haus- 
ner. Having prosecuted Adolf Eichmann 
in Israel. Hausner here successfully prose- 
cutes him again in print. 

MR. CLEMENS AND MARK TWAIN, by Jus- 
tin Kaplan. The best humor has a cutting 
edge, and Kaplan's able biography ex- 
plains the bitterness and cynicism that 
underlay everything Mark Twain wrote. 

ARIEL, by Sylvia Plath. Author Plath, 
who committed suicide at 30, wrote a 
mass of morbid but powerful poetry in the 
last few months of her unhappy life, and 
in the three years since her death has be- 
come the most celebrated woman poet of 
her generation. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 


1. Valley of the Dolls, Susann 
(1 last week) 


2. The Adventurers, Robbins (2) 
3. The Source, Michener (4) 
4. Tai-Pan, Clavell (3) 
5. Tell No Man, St. Johns (5) 
6, The Embezzler, Auchincloss (7) 
7. The Double Image, MacInnes (6) 
8. Those Who Love, Stone (8) 
9. I, the King, Keyes (9) 
10. The Mission, Habe (10) 
NONFICTION 
1. How to Avoid Probate, Dacey (1) 
2. The Last Battle, Ryan (3) 7 
3. Papa Hemingway, Hotchner (2) 
4. Human Sexual Response, Masters and , 
Johnson (4) ; 
5. In Cold Blood, Capote (5) ‘ 
6. Games People Play, Berne (7) 
7. The Crusades, Oldenbourg (10) Me 
8. Churchill, Moran (6) 
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LETTERS 





Show of Teeth 


Sir: Defense Secretary McNamara [July 
8] is a monstrous man, catalyst for the 
fusion of U.S. industrial and military 
might into an instrument designed for 
world hegemony and destined for moral 
and material perdition. Can't a voice be 
raised in support of the ideals on which 
this nation was founded and nurtured for 
almost two centuries? 
E. C. PLUNKETT 

Elmira, N.Y. 


Sir: McNamara is a modern-day Patrick 
Henry who uses mathematics, logic and 
intestinal fortitude to preserve the very 
heart of this great country. 

EUGENE KRZEMINSKI 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Sir: The bombing of Hanoi-Haiphong 
POL areas was long overdue. Had we done 
this months ago, or even two years ago, 
many lives would undoubtedly have been 
spared. The time has come for the U.S. to 
stop playing a cat-and-mouse game with 
the North Vietnamese; we must show our 
teeth, since this seems to be the only lan- 
guage they understand. 
Pau S. SCHUELLER 

Brooklyn 


Sir: One of the serious fallacies of Ad- 
ministration policy is the belief that 
bombing raids will drive the N.L.F. to 
negotiation. If the Soviet Union were 
dropping bombs on our oil reserves 
around New York City, we would fight to 
the last man, however hopeless the battle, 
before making concessions to our enemy. 
It seems foolhardy not to assume equal 
determination in the North Vietnamese. 
JOHN HOLDEN THORNE 

New York City 


Sir: I was born in Hamburg, Germany, 
in 1920. In July 1943, 1 lost members of 
my family, friends and my home through 
Anglo-American air raids, which almost 
destroyed my home town. These raids on 
Hamburg and other German cities, terrify- 
ing and hate-inspiring as they were at the 
time, played a decisive role in destroying 
Hitler's totalitarianism. Now I am a Cana- 
dian citizen. I am firmly convinced that 
my present religious and political freedom 
are owed directly to American participa- 
tion in World War Il. I do not envy 
President Johnson’s position as far as the 
war in Viet Nam is concerned, but I un- 
derstand and support his decisions. 
HERMANN NOELLE 

Hamburg, Germany 


Still Drafty 


Sir: Letter Writer Buckner [July 1] is a 
naive fellow. Certainly we are not fight- 
ing solely “so college kids can go to 
school,” but that reason would rate some- 
where on the list if servicemen made 
lists of such things. We are fighting, yes, 
because we have to, for the same reasons 
our fathers had to. We are fighting be- 
cause our Commander in Chief believes 
that we are the best instrument for carry- 
ing out national policy. 
(S/ScGr) H. J. Pinto Jr. 


U.S.M.C, 
Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


Sir: Today's college students are the en- 
gineers who will build the helicopters that 
evacuate the wounded from battle in Viet 
Nam. They are the doctors who will save 
the lives of the injured. They are the so- 
cial scientists who will help make a viable 
country out of war-torn Viet Nam. They 
are the lawyers and political scientists 
who will be architects of peace. To sacri- 
fice their lives to a sniper’s bullet in the 
cause of “fairness” or “equality” is to de- 
feat our purpose in being in Viet Nam. 
PETER BENJAMIN 
M.LT. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: My country is at war; therefore I 
must be at war. 

(SP4) Justin J. STONE 
Viet Nam 


Does History Repeat? 


Sir: Time's reference to a Napoleonic 
parallel involving Charles de Gaulle [July 
1} is intriguing. On June 25, 1807, almost 
159 years ago to the ay’ that De Gaulle 
met with the chiefs of the Soviet govern- 
ment, Czar Alexander | of Russia met with 
Emperor Napoleon of France at Tilsit in 
Prussia. They embraced; they exchanged 
decorations and pledges of friendship. Like 
De Gaulle, Alexander hoped to play the 
role of peacemaker and to divide the Eu- 
ropean continent between Russia and 
France. Yet by 1812 the Emperor was 
sleeping in the Kremlin in a burning Mos- 
cow. I wonder whether De Gaulle is the 
historical successor of Alexander I rather 
than of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Ropert S. O'SHEA 

Springfield, Il. 


King’s Advocate 


Sir: Your story about Jordan [July 8] is 
pathetically misinformed and_ sensational. 
The strength of Jordan is well known. In 
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connection with the recent stupid Nasserite 
propaganda campaign, King Hussein did 
not bother to alert military units or order 
top intelligence operatives to cancel trips 
abroad. Not a single leaflet appeared in 
Jordanian army barracks, nor did the ref- 
ugees pay any serious attention to the 
vicious personal attacks on the royal fam- 
ily. The people and the government take 
their own works too seriously to have time 
for this polemical nonsense, and the throne 
in Jordan has proved a symbol of unity 
and a source of faith that is far beyond the 
reach of any “repercussions.” 

WasFi Et-Tet. 

Prime Minister 

Amman, Jordan 


> Time is pleased to record Prime Min- 
ister El-Tell’s viewpoint but finds no rea- 
son to revise its story. 


The Higher Price 


Sir: I want to thank Time for the one 
sensible description of the Argentine situ- 
ation [July 8] Ll have read in American 
news media. Everybody seems to stress the 
rupture of democracy, not realizing that 
there are things more damaging to a coun- 
try than that, like the utter demoralization 
of the people arising from lack of leader- 
ship. economic chaos and a policy of “do 
nothing” that Argentina cannot afford. 
ANA MariA DELBUE DE ORTIZ 

New York City 


Shock & Sock 


Sir: The ignorant, blatant and irrational 
bigotry displayed by white Mississippians 
during the freedom march [July 1] is a 
tragic disgrace to everyone who supports 
the ideals on which the U.S. was founded. 
The peals of shock ringing out across this 
country will soon become the death knell 
of the white reactionary movement in 
Mississippi. 
MICHAEL BOWEN 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Sir: I have reached one conclusion after 
reading your latest civil rights blurb. All 
civil rights marchers plod bravely, with 
heads held high as befits God's noblest 
creatures, while surrounded by ignorant, 
sullen, savage, glowering Mississippians 
who show resentment and hatred by snarl- 
ing, cursing, flailing and kicking them. 
The marchers are protected only by por- 
cine cops who with measured malevolence 
gas, club and kick them. | wish you paid 
as much homage to truth as to adjectives. 
A sullen, savage, Southerner 
James D. BROWN 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Audience Reaction 


Sir: “The Modern Theater” Essay [July 
8] says: “What these modern playwrights 
aim for is not to convey actions, messages 
or answers but states of being and feeling.” 
Does every | have to contain a mes- 
sage? Should the playwright just supply 
answers? Three cheers for the playwright 
who can create states of being, arouse 
feeling, and make one think. As for the 
fact that “some playgoers cannot compre- 
hend these modern plays,” is the failure 
that of the playwright, or is it that of the 
playgoer who enters the theater expecting 
only to be entertained? 
RoNnALD SuBECK 

Chicago 

Sir: In my opinion, Time missed the 
point about Bertolt Brecht. The U.S. Con- 
gress and American journalism regarded 
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him as both stubborn and Marxist. But he 
wasn't. In his lifelong search for a politico- 
economic system that would not suppress 
but enlighten human goodness, he became 
disenchanted with Marxism, as he had 
earlier become disenchanted with the cap- 
italism of his day. Brecht’s view of man- 
kind was optimistic. His search sprang 
from a comparison of the goodness of 
man with the badness of man’s economic 
and political systems. His drama demands 
that we think about the “existence prob- 
lem.” as you put it, in these terms. 
Rosert M. GOODMAN 

Ithaca, N.Y. 


Who to Trust 


Sir: What you printed about my book 
How to Avoid Probate (July 8] is utter 
rubbish. 

Thousands of my readers have put 
their real estate into an inter vivos trust 
using one of the forms in my_ book. 
Other thousands have exempted their bank 
accounts from probate through use of 
other forms in the book. Others have ex- 
empted their common stocks, their unin- 
corporated business or their personal ef- 
fects, all with forms in the book. What 
has all this to do with mutual funds? 
Nothing. The majority of trusts set up by 
my readers cost nothing beyond the $4.95 
paid for the book. Butter up the bar if 
you want to, but before you write about 
a book, read it. 

NorMan F. Dacey 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


> We did, 


Sir: Time's excellent “The Art of Avoid- 
ing Probate” says what needed to be said 
about probate itself and about Norman 
Dacey and his motives. The story was fair, 
carefully researched and highly informa- 
tive, and demonstrates again the value of 
the Law section to non-lawyers as well as 
lawyers. 





Don HyNDMAN 
American Bar Association 
Chicago 


Sir: I note that non-lawyer Dacey, uncerti- 
fied, self-designated paragon, has put to- 
gether a home-remedy lawbook, | hope 
this will not inspire some operating-room 
orderly to put together a hodgepodge of 
medical mishmash on how to avoid hos- 
pital and surgery fees by home removal of 
appendix, tonsils and other anatomical 
appendages. 

; ABNER M. ISRAEL 
Counselor at Law 
Albany, Ga. 


Faculty for Improvement 


Sir: While justifiably praising Chancel- 
lor Roger Heyns for helping restore peace 
to the Berkeley campus of the University 
of California [July 1], you attribute too 
much to his own initiative and too little to 
the independent and intelligent Berkeley 
faculty. 

It was a faculty committee headed by 
Prof. Frederic Tubach that proposed al- 
lowing the student president to speak at 
Academic Senate meetings and putting 
three students on an Academic Senate 
committee. And it was also the faculty 
who appointed the Muscatine committee 
on educational reform—at the suggestion 
of then Acting Chancellor Martin Meyer- 
son, in March 1965, six months before 
Heyns took over at Berkeley. 

ALLAN A, METCALF 
Daily Californian 


| Berkeley 





Fallow Fields 


Sir: Commissioner Goddard's belief that 
most Americans get all the vitamins and 
minerals they need from an ordinary, 
varied diet [July 1] makes me realize he 
is no nutritionist. He is thinking of the 
days when the pioneers moved west be- 
cause their soil was no longer fertile. To- 
day we have made “great strides.” We 
grow our food on depleted soils fertilized 
with chemicals, sprayed with poisons. We 
have pasteurized, homogenized, bleached, 
refined and “enriched”: “Enriched” flour is 
flour from which 25 natural nutrients have 
been removed during refining: it is “en- 
riched” by replacing one-third the original 
amount of iron, vitamin B,, and niacin. 
Today thousands of children have multiple 
cavities because we heat milk to the point 
that it no longer contains adequate vita- 
mins A and C and calcium. 
JERRY LAGERQUIST 

San Antonio 


Scarfe’s Discoverer 


Sir: Further to your story on Scarfe 
[July 15]. | should like to point out that 
Gerald Scarfe’s People has just been pub- 
lished by my firm in London, and will 
appear in the U.S. this fall. It may be of 
interest to your readers that I commis- 
sioned the book from Scarfe three years 
ago, when he was virtually unknown. 
PETER OWEN 

London 


Splash! 


Sir: Who is the old salt among you who 
cites Tinkerbelle’s top speed as “seven 
knots an hour” [July 8]? I presume he 
would also go “up aloft,” “down below 
deck.” or “bear right to starboard.” Tell 
the knothead that seven knots equals seven 
nautical miles an hour, and keep him 
away from the end of the dock. 
Ep THORGERSEN 

Osterville, Mass. 


Never on Sunday 


Sir: LI trust that none of TIMe’s readers 
will be left with the impression from the 
story on Billy Casper [July 1] that he 
was fat and sick because he was a Con- 
gregationalist. Congregationalists are fat 
and sick, I am sure, in about the same pro- 
portion as members of any other religious 
group. However, if your readers infer that 
Casper became a superior golfer because 
he was first a Congregationalist, they may 
be nearer the truth. Congregationalists 
are often fine golfers, as I can attest on 
many a sunny Sunday morning. 
(THe Rev.) Epwin Roperts 

Oneonta Congregational Church 

South Pasadena, Calif. 
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LKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC. 


What do other 
station wagons have 


] A snazzy looking body. 


Compared to other station wagons, a 
Volkswagen comes off kind of plain, style- 
less and boxy looking. But that’s the 
beauty of it. Because it’s shaped like a box 
it can hold about twice as much as stylish 
wagons. And because we make the body 
higher instead of longer, it'll park in 4’ less 
space than stylish wagons. 


An engine in the front. 

Most station wagons devote about 3 
of their space to carrying an engine 
around. But our engine is in the rear, out of 
the way, so most of a Volkswagen’s space 
can be devoted to space. And with that 
extra weight in the rear, it gets extra trac- 
tion in mud and sand and snow. 


A drive shaft. 

(It makes that big mound in the floor, 
from front to back, forcing the middle 
passenger to sit with his knees in the air. } 
Naturally, wagons with engines in the 
front have to use a drive shaft to make their 
rear wheels go. But not the Volkswagen 
It uses a rear engine to make its rear 
wheels go. 


A radiator, a water pump and hoses. 
All very necessary if your wagon uses 
water, but a VW never touches the stuff. It’s 
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that a Volkswagen doesn't? 


cooled by air. There’s nothing to boil 
over, nothing to freeze up and no place to 
put antifreeze. 


A frame. 

Most other wagons have bulky frames. 
But instead of a frame, 15,982 spot welds 
join the Volkswagen body into one solid 
piece of steel. So loading ¥% of a ton may 
cause a strain, but on you, not it. 


All of the above. 
That's our Volkswagen Station Wagon. 
Because of what it doesn’t have, it 
doesn't have much in common with other 
wagons. It doesn’t look like one, it doesn’t 
act like one and it can carry about twice as 
much as one. 


Come in and take a look. 
We think you'll like what you don’t see. 











Theres a 
new word for 
American 


Brake Shoe 


We can think of many words for our company nowadays. Like modern, progressive, dynamic. 
But we had to settle on one, and that one is Abex. 





We think it fits us better than American Brake Shoe. Abex sounds like part of a tractor or a 
new jet. It belongs on a new hydraulic press or a tire mold or a landing gear. It doesn’t even 
seem out of place on a brake shoe. 


So from now on, everything we make will carry the corporate name, Abex. Of course, we'll 
keep our division names, too. For instance, aircraft hydraulic pumps are a product of our 
Aerospace Division. 


And if you'd like to do business with a modern, progressive, dynamic company, just say 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


G Sete H. Quer 





IR travel, once a luxury for the 

few, has become part of the very 
fabric of modern living. If this was 
not clearly apparent in the past, the 
airline strike brought the truth home. 
This week's cover story focuses on 
newly thriving TWA and its president, 
Charles C. Tillinghast Jr.. but the 
subject is the entire industry and its 
rather fantastic prospects beyond the 
immediate problem of the strike. 

As usual in so wide-ranging a story, 
TIME correspondents across the coun- 
try sought out the facts from major 
airline executives, aircraft manufac- 
turers, financial specialists and Gov- 
ernment officials. Their reports pro- 
vided the fresh basic material for 
Writer Gurney Breckenfeld and Ed- 
itor Champ Clark. Breckenfeld, a 
World War II Air Force information 
officer, managed to get to Los An- 
geles to inspect the mock-up of Lock- 
heed’s supersonic transport a week 
before the strike started. A devoted 
air traveler, Breckenfeld tempers his 
enthusiasm with only one qualifica- 
tion. “Some airlines,” he says, “serve 
better wines than others.” 

Researcher Tricia Colt, who made 
a special project of the puzzles and 
paradoxes of air fares, is about the 
only person connected with the story 
who did all of her work on the 
ground. “I only got as far as the air- 





HANNIFIN 





as219 WW 


BRECKENFELD 


port,” she said, an experience no 
doubt shared by quite a few people 
last week. 

ctly more airborne was Jerry 
Hannifin, who has been our aviation 
specialist in Washington for ten years. 
Owner of a two-seater Air Coupe, he 
is a weekend flyer, estimates that in 
30 years as pilot and passenger he 
has clocked 800,000 miles. Hannifin 
spent days with Tillinghast and his 
top aides in New York and examined 
the airline’s overhaul and mainten- 
ance headquarters in Kansas City. 
He also visited TWA’s training center, 
where he was checked out in the 
simulator of Boeing’s new 707-331. 
“They cranked in some turbulence,” 
recalls Hannifin. “The pilot told me 
to begin a 20° bank to the left. Now, 
the old habits came into it. My own 
ship's instrument panel is just the 
opposite, so I banked the plane on 
the wrong side. It got away from 
me. In that modern ship | might as 
well have been trained on Columbus’ 
Santa Maria.” 

Hannifin would have even more 
trouble trying to fly the Hurdybird 
in the background of the cover. It 
is the artist’s stylized conception of 
the next generation of aircraft—the 














'1,800-m.p.h. SST. Peter Hurd painted 


Tillinghast from life but he painted 
the plane of the future largely from 
his own imagination. 
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of Capri is only thirty minutes 


Other leading travelers checks, like First National City trav- 
elers checks, can be cashed all over the world. 

But if you think all travelers checks are alike, you may be 
in for a rude shock if you lose your checks. 

With other travelers checks, time-consuming inquiries 
often are made. It may be days—even weeks—before you 
get your money back. Who wants to wait? 

But, if you lose First National City travelers checks, you 
don't have to worry. More than 20,000 places around the 
world can give you a fast refund—right on the spot! 
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even closer by helicopter. But don’t bring losable 


First National City travelers checks come from the leader 
in world-wide banking, and have been in use over 60 years. 
They are known and accepted in more than a million shops, 
hotels, restaurants, air terminals, etc., the world over. 

Next time you travel, insist on First National City trav- 
elers checks. They cost just one cent per dollar. 
Carte Blanche privileges. With Carte Blanche you can now pur- 
chase up to $300 of First National City Bank travelers checks—(or 
$50 in cash and up to $250 in travelers checks). Simply present 
your own check and your Carte Blanche card at any of more than 
300 First National City Bank offices in 45 countries. 


First National City Bank Travelers Checks Sold by banks everywhere 
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The shrinking world. 





A commercial global communications satellite system will soon bring 
people of the world closer together 

TRW was chosen by the Communications Satellite Corporation (Comsat) 
and 51 nations of the world to design and build the satellites 

for this worldwide system 

We are proud to participate in the project which marks 

the broadest commercial use yet of space technology 

for the benefit of man 

TRW INC. is diversified in aerospace 

automotive and electronics fields, 

with 171 operations throughout the world 
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Coming—at 160 mph 


The world’s fastest trains, capable of speeds up to 


160 mph, are now being built by Budd for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, in cooperation with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. They will be put in service by 
October, 1967, between New York and Washington, on 
a right of way that is already in an advanced stage of 
construction. They will be the forerunners of a new era 
in high speed rail transportation serving major popula- 
tion corridors across the country. 


The 50 self-propelled electric cars which Budd is 


Wherever you look... you see Budd 


building will have the ultimate in passenger comfort, 
including extra-wide reclining seats, individually con- 
trolled lighting, advanced climate control and quiet, 
smooth riding qualities. You'll have your meals served 
at your seat, and be able to make telephone calls 
as you ride. 

These revolutionary high-speed cars are the latest ina 
long line of Budd developments that help keep the 
nation on the move—faster, safer and more economi- 
cally. The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 19132. 
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THE WAR 


Hanoi’s Kind of Escalation 

Even before the first U.S. bombing 
raids on oil depots at Hanoi and Hai- 
phong June 29, North Viet Nam’s lead- 
ers threatened to stage “war criminal” 
show trials of captured American air- 
men. Last week, after a strident propa- 
ganda barrage from Hanoi, that threat 
seemed likely to become reality. 

Apart from its eagerness to retaliate 
for the bombings, Hanoi clearly hoped 
to use the hostages to buoy its people's 
morale—a_ need demonstrated in a 
much ballyhooed broadcast at week's 
end in which Ho Chi Minh vowed to 
fight on “five, ten, 20 years or longer.” 
American pilots have repeatedly been 
paraded before hostile street mobs dur- 
ing the past fortnight, possibly to whip 
up the populace for more drastic ac- 
tion. At one display, said the Commu- 
nists, there were cries from the crowd: 
“Down with the American aggressors! 
Death to you who have massacred our 
dear ones!” Radio Hanoi reported 
blandly that the mob was “highly dis- 
ciplined” and might otherwise have 
been prompted to “tear Johnson's sky 
warriors to pieces.” With an obvious 
eye toward using their “testimony” in 
drumhead trials, the North Vietnamese 
also announced that a number of pris- 
oners have “confessed” their guilt, 

Flouted Convention. North Viet Nam 
is known to hold prisoner 34 Ameri- 
can pilots; as many as 200 more, official- 
ly listed as missing, may also be in 
Hanoi's hands. In putting them on pub- 
lic display, Hanoi has already violated 
the 1949 Geneva Convention (which it 
signed in 1957) guaranteeing prisoners 
of war protection against “insults and 
public curiosity.” By trying them, the 
enemy would flout another convention 
provision, prohibiting reprisals against 
prisoners. Hanoi’s answer is that the Ge- 
neva Convention does not apply be- 
cause the U.S. is fighting an undeclared 
aggressive war’—even though Article 
2 holds unequivocally that the conven- 
tion is binding in “all cases of declared 
war or of any other armed conflict.” 

The Johnson Administration moved 
urgently last week to forestall the trials 
and the prospect of executions. It dis- 
patched cogent appeals to Moscow, 
Cairo and other capitals, also won as- 
surances from Britatn’s Harold Wilson 
and India’s Indira Gandhi that they 
would take up the issue during their 
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visits to Moscow. To underscore these 
maneuverings, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk warned that maltreatment of 
American airmen would be considered 
1 very grave development indeed.” 

"Plea for Sanity." Plainly, Hanoi 
hopes that by punishing Americans it 
would help dampen U.S. determination 
to prosecute the war—or at least dis- 
courage continued bombing. Actually, 
the effect would certainly be precisely 
the opposite, inflaming the American 
public and all but eliminating the domes- 
tic dissension that Ho Chi Minh inter- 
prets as evidence that the U.S. will pull 
out of Viet Nam. Indeed, warned Geor- 














Morse and Arkansas’ William Fulbright. 
Issuing a “plea for sanity,” they warned 
that executions “would drastically re- 
duce the influence of all those in the 
United States who have tried to cur- 
tail the fighting’—including, of course, 
themselves. 

Some observers suspect that the Com- 
munists intend to condemn U.S. pilots 
to death, then relent as a demonstration 
of Uncle Ho's benevolence. But Hanoi’s 
consistent misreadings of American psy- 
chology in the past give no assurance 
that North Viet Nam’s leaders will not 
carry through with their own grisly kind 
of escalation. 


CAPTURED U.S. AIRMEN ON DISPLAY IN HANOI 
One certain way to unite the American people. 


gia’s Richard B. Russell, chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, exe- 
cutions of American pilots would “bring 
about the application of power that will 
make a desert of their country.” U.N. 
Secretary-General U Thant appealed to 
Hanoi to refrain from escalating the 
war by staging the trials. 

As everyone but Hanoi seemed to 
realize, such reprisals would, in Senate 
Republican Whip Thomas Kuchel’s 
words, “unite the American people as no 
other act could.” That prospect was 
made unmistakably clear last week by 
18 Democratic Senators who have been 
among the harshest critics of U.S. war 
policy, among them Oregon's Wayne 


THE PRESIDENCY 


New Realism 

The news from Viet Nam gave more 
reason for optimism than pessimism. As 
one Administration leader after another 
reported in recent weeks, the U.S. was 
gaining steadily on the battlefront. The 
Harris poll showed that the stepped-up 
bombing raids on Hanoi and Haiphong 
were endorsed by 5 out of every 6 
Americans. And ratings of the Presi- 
dent's own popularity, after hitting a 
nadir of 46% in May, had curved ro- 
bustly upward (to 55). So why was 
Lyndon Johnson so out of sorts? 

The reason was simply that the eu- 








phoria, in his view, was getting out of 
hand. And mindful of past occasions 
when rosy prognostications had ended 
in a nationwide letdown, the President 
decided last week that it was time to 
inject some sober realism into the mood. 

"| Cannot Tell You." Though John- 
son had himself discussed the war in 
encouraging terms of late, a White 
House aide sternly informed reporters 
that they had “misinterpreted” the Pres- 
ident, “mistaking determination for op- 
timism.” To make doubly sure that the 
nation got his message, the President 
abruptly scheduled a speech before the 
American Alumni Council in White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. He could not 
make the trip because the weather 
closed in, so he made the speech over 
television from the White House instead. 

Warning the American people that 
they must be prepared “to carry—per- 
haps for a long, long time—the burden 
of a confusing and costly war,’ John- 
son said somberly that “we have a long 
way to journey” before the “shadow 
that hangs over all of Asia tonight will 
begin to recede. Well, you say, “When 
will that day come?’ And I'm sorry I 
cannot tell you. Only the men in Hanoi 
can give you that answer. We are fight- 
ing a war of determination. It may last 
a long time.” Addressing Hanoi, he 
declared: “Victory for your armies is 
impossible. You cannot drive us from 
South Viet Nam by force. Do not mis- 
take our firm stand for false optimism: 
as long as you persist in aggression, we 
are going to resist.” 

Opening Minds. Johnson launched into 
a lengthy discussion of U responsi- 
bility as a “Pacific power” in general 
and of American relations with Red 
China specifically. He said that the “es- 
sential for peace in Asia, which may 
seem the most difficult of all” will be 
to bring about a “reconciliation between 
nations that now call themselves ene- 
mies. A peaceful mainland China is cen- 
tral to a peaceful Asia. A hostile China 
must be discouraged from aggression. 
A misguided China must be encouraged 
toward understanding of the outside 
world and toward policies of peaceful 
cooperation.” Repeating the contain- 
ment-without-isolation thesis expound- 
ed by his Administration recently, he 
said that “the greatest force for open- 
ing closed minds and opening closed 
societies is the free flow of ideas and 
people and goods.” Johnson concluded: 
“We believe that cooperation, not hos- 
tility, is really the way of the future in 
the 20th century.” 

For all his solemn warnings, the Pres- 
ident was substantially encouraged by 
assurances of support that have come 
in recent weeks from the Pacific area 
—notably from Australian Prime Min- 
ister Harold Holt, who returned to 
Washington last week on his way home 
from Britain. Holt paid tribute to the 
U.S. for its “resolution to take up the 
opportunities in collaboration with those 
of us who live in the area to make 
something of Asia which will mark a 
new and hopeful phase in the history of 
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CHICAGO GHETTO CHILDREN ROMPING BESIDE OPEN HYDRANT 
A thirst that would not be slaked by water or by fire. 


mankind.” By contrast, the Australian 
said, Britain and Western Europe seem 
to have “quite deliberately turned their 
backs” upon the Pacific. 

The strategic importance of Asia and 
the reasons for U.S. involvement there 
will almost certainly loom larger in 
Johnson's public statements. Indeed, 
aides say that he has come to consider 
himself as the man who could go down 
in history as the “Pacific President.” 


THE RACES 


Battle of Roosevelt Road 

Martin Luther King, the civil rights 
movement's most eloquent apostle of 
nonviolence, and Floyd McKissick, an 
impassioned advocate of “Black pow- 
er.” linked arms last week at a Chicago 
rally to preach comity within the Ne- 
gro movement. Both leaders agreed that 
the Negro could best achieve his social 
and economic goals by peaceable means. 
“Our power,” declared King, “does not 
reside in Molotov cocktails. rifles, knives 
and bricks.” And yet, as in Harlem in 
1964 and in Watts last year, the hatred 
and frustration of the Negro slum dwell- 
er erupted in an insensate wave of vio- 
lence that filled Chicago's near West 
Side streets with the wordless roar of 
the mob and the cries of victims wound- 
ed by the very weapons that King had 
deprecated. 

"Why?" The riots exploded in a 
dreary slum around Roosevelt Road, 
southwest of The Loop, where resi- 
dents—as in other neighborhoods— 
opened fire hydrants in a vain attempt 
to mitigate a day of 95° heat and 70% 
humidity. The police, as usual, came 
around: to close the hydrants—only to 
be defied at one point by a young Ne- 
gro man, who set the flow going again. 


The cops tried to grab him, He called 
to friends for help. The mob was born. 
Within the hour, roving bands, com- 
posed largely of youngsters, were loot- 
ing stores, setting fires, and heaving 
bricks and bottles at the blue-helmeted 
police who were sent in to restore order. 

Next day the riots had subsided— 
partly because police allowed the hy- 
drants to gush until 5 p.m. before clos- 
ing them. Then a Negro girl doused a 
cop with a pail of water, and the slum 
ignited once more. That night and the 
next, the level of violence increased by 
almost geometric progression, spread- 
ing west and south to cover an area 
eight miles square. Negroes stopped au- 
tomobiles driven by whites and beat the 
occupants. Small gangs pillaged scores 
of shops. They hurled fire bombs, rocks 
and chunks of masonry at the firemen 
who responded to the alarms. As Molo- 
tov cocktails burst in one drugstore win- 
dow, a Negro woman emerged, weep- 
ing. “Why would they do this to their 
own people?” she asked. “The world’s 
gone mad.” 

Nights of the Gun. From rock and 
bomb the rioters turned to guns. Snipers 
shot at police and firemen, wounding 
half a dozen. At the intersection of 
Lake and Wood Streets, 100 policemen 
armed with rifles traded shots with a 
dozen assailants in and around an apart- 
ment project for an hour. Like guer- 
rillas, most of the gunmen disappeared 
into the night after being surrounded. 
Surprisingly, there were only two gun- 
shot deaths: a 14-year-old Negro girl, 
who had been watching the rioting, 
and a 28-year-old Negro man, found 
in an alley; at least 83 other civilians 
were wounded and 403 arrested by 
week’s end. 

The police response to the mob was 
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often feckless but occasionally fero- 
cious. As the disorders spread, Superin- 
tendent Orlando Wilson built his force 
from 200 men the first night to 900 the 
third. The mobs generally retained the 
initiative as police dashed confusedly 
back and forth over the battleground 
to meet each new challenge. At times, 
the cops displayed admirable coolness 
in the face of vile curses and the bruis- 
ing missiles of street warfare; at others, 
they matched the rioters in reckless vio- 
lence with club and gun. Once, after 
losing a sniper in the dark, a squad of 
infuriated cops turned on some Negro 
bystanders, caught one unarmed boy 
of about twelve and beat him. Negro 
officers on the whole seemed rougher 
than their white colleagues. Typical was 
one Negro patrolman, who felled a riot- 
er and then struck him savagely on the 
head with his nightstick. Bleeding pro- 
fusely, the man screamed: “Brother, 
brother, I'll kill you, brother!” 

"Shoot to Kill."’ While King and oth- 
er clergymen, Negro and white, roamed 
the streets pleading in vain with the 
rioters to disperse, a police chaplain, 
the Rev. Robert Holderby, told angry 
police at one point: “You're here to 
enforce the law, not to inflame.” One 
white minister working with King was 
swept aside by police. “You're only 
making these people angrier the way 
you're acting,” he remonstrated. “I 
don’t care,” the patrolman answered. 
“Move out, do you hear? You, too!” 

After the third night, Democratic 
Mayor Daley, who had dismissed Tues- 
day's violence as a “juvenile incident,” 
requested mobilization of the National 
Guard. On Friday, 4,000 men of the 
33rd Infantry Division, armed with bay- 
oneted rifles, machine guns and tear 
gas, took up positions in and around 
the riot zone. Major General Francis 
Kane sent 1,600 of his troopers through 
the Roosevelt Road area in a show of 
force. “If anyone shoots at my men,” 


\ 
Miss Amuro hid under 


bed during massacre. 


Killer entered by back 
door before midnight 
and went upstairs. 
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he warned, “my orders are to shoot 
back—shoot to kill.” The rioting ran 
down to a few isolated outbursts. 
Promised Pools. Daley, a usually 
adept if routine machine politician, has 
consistently fumbled his dealings with 
the Negro population that makes up 
nearly one-third of his constituency. He 
is also resentful because King has made 
Chicago his primary base and target in 
the North. The day before the riots 
started, the two men conferred about 
housing, job opportunities, police bru- 
tality and other issues. They got no- 
where. Daley later charged that workers 
on King’s staff were in large measure 
responsible for the violence. (Subse- 
quently he withdrew the accusation.) 
At week’s end the mayor belatedly an- 
nounced that he would appoint a citi- 
zens committee to scrutinize police pro- 
cedures, especially in the force's deal- 
ings with minorities. He also promised 
to use federal funds for additional swim- 
ming pools and playground facilities for 
the Negroes. And Daley ordered the 
immediate installation of sprinklers on 
hydrants—as New York City has done 
—~so that they can legally cool kids and 
tempers on hot days in the slums. 
Neither riots nor sprinklers, however, 
would do anything to alleviate the Ne- 
groes’ basic economic and social wants. 
Massive outbursts, such as Chicago wit- 
nessed last week, can only, in King’s 
words, “intensify the fears of the white 
majority while relieving their guilt.” 


CRIME 
One by One 


The carefree clutter of books and 
clothes, the cherished mementos of lost 
childhood, beginning career and bur- 
geoning romance marked it inimitably 
as a young women’s dormitory. Around 
the two-story apartment on Chicago's 
far South Side, Teddy bears stood but- 
ton-eyed vigil over dressers festooned 


LIVING 


ROOM 


with framed pictures of parents and 
boy friends. Among the souvenirs of 
tender evenings past was a long-empty 
champagne bottle. In the three up- 
stairs bedrooms lined with bunks, the 
closets were crammed with party 
dresses. In one bedroom, a_ postcard 
was fondly pinned to a notice board: 
“Some day before you know it, school 
will be over with. It’s pretty lonesome 
here without you. Really, Peter.” 

The coffee tables were littered with 
fashion magazines and paperbacks— 
Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, Truman Ca- 
pote’s Other Voices, Other Rooms, 
Ruth Willock’s The Night Visitor, An- 
other note on a kitchen bulletin board 
reiterated a standing order: “Atten- 
tion. Students are not to allow anyone 
into the townhouse without the house- 
mother being there.” An oversize poster 
on a bedroom wall proclaimed: “Sleep 
Well Tonight—Your National Guard 
Is Awake.” 

It was a grimly pathetic reassurance 
in the face of what happened at 2319 
East 100th Street last week. In an in- 
credible, nearly soundless orgy of mu- 
tilation and murder that took place in 
the early hours, a single male intruder 
herded together and murdered, one by 
one, with packing-house precision, eight 
pretty student nurses. The Windy City’s 
greatest mass slaughter since the St. 
Valentine’s Day tommy-gun massacre 
of seven gangland hoods in 1929, it 
was by any standard one of the most 
horrifying crimes in U.S. history. Even 
to Chicago police—inured to every 
form of sadistic death—the apartment 
presented a heart-rending, stomach-turn- 
ing spectacle, “In my six years as coro- 
ner, and in many years as police sur- 
geon,” said Coroner Andrew Toman, 
“I have never seen anything this bad. 
This is the crime of the century.” 

Sweethearts & Samaritans. Its poign- 
ancy was accentuated by the youth and 
decency of the victims. All eight of 











DAVY 


the girls, as one observer noted, were 
“good people, the daughters, sisters and 
sweethearts of other good people.” 
Neighbors volunteered that they were 
model tenants, quiet, serious and well- 
mannered, 

Above all, the nurses seemed enthu- 
siastically dedicated to their calling. 
Their natural leader was Gloria Jean 
Davy, 22. one of six children of a Dyer, 
Ind., steel-plant foreman, and a one- 
time national “Sweetheart of the Future 
Farmers of America,” who had recent- 
ly been elected president of the Illi- 
nois Student Nurses Association; Gloria 
planned to join the Peace Corps after 
finishing training in August. Athletic 
Suzanne Bridget Farris, 21, one of three 
children of a Chicago Transit Authority 
superintendent, hoped to specialize in 
pediatric nursing, was engaged to be 
married next spring to the brother of 
another nurse, Mary Ann Jordan, 20. 
Daughter of a Chicago municipal en- 
gineer, Mary Ann lived at home—but, 
on the fatal night last week, had been 
discussing Suzanne’s wedding plans with 
her and had sneaked into the residence 
to spend the night with her future 
sister-in-law. 

"| Enjoy Helping.” Nina Jo Schmale, 
21, queen of the nurses’ spring dance, 
was engaged to a high school sweet- 
heart, proudly kept in her room a sign- 
post for “Schmale Rd..” named for her 
Wheaton, Ill., family. A trim champion 
swimmer, member of her high school 
water-ballet team, and engaged to a 
male nursing student in Chicago, native 
Chicagoan Patricia Ann Matusek, 21, 
learned on the day of the murders that 
she had been accepted as a staff member 
at the city’s Children’s Memorial Hos- 
pital. In her application she had writ- 
ten: “Ever since I can remember, I have 
wanted to be a nurse because | enjoy 
helping those in need. The joy one gets 
helping others cannot be taken away.” 

Blue-eyed Pamela Lee Wilkening, 20, 
a racing-car enthusiast, brought a touch 
of zany humor to the group, yet was 
described by a hospital friend as “the 
sweetest girl you'd ever want to Know.” 
When she applied for training she wrote: 
“LT have always wanted to be a nurse. | 
never liked to see people suffer.” There 
were, finally, three Philippine exchange 
student nurses who had moved in only 
two months earlier-—Merlita Gargullo, 
22, who had brought with her from 
Manila a pair of native clacking poles 
with which she performed a “bamboo 
dance” at parties; Valentina Pasion, 23, 
who wrote home that she wished she 
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CORAZON AMURAO 
School was over before they knew it. 


could stay in America forever: and 
Corazon Amurao, 22. Like her two 
paisanas, Corazon (whose nickname was 
“Zony”). a shy, modest country girl 
from rural Batangas province some 60 
miles from Manila. was still bewildered 
by the clatter and bustle of the strange 
American city. 

The locale to which the girls—all 
brunettes—were bussed home daily from 
South Chicago Community Hospital ap- 
peared ideally suited for a dormitory. 
Known as Jeffery Manor, it is a pleas- 
ant, white-collar neighborhood of small 
apartments, neat homes, frolicking 
children and Dairy Queen stands, well 
removed from the city’s roiling slums— 
and with one of its lowest crime rates. 
As one resident put it, “It's the kind 
of neighborhood where you can walk 
your dog after midnight.” 

Knock on the Door. So it seemed un- 
til last week, when a prowler, aching to 
kill, evidently unhinged a ground-floor 
kitchen screen, reached in, and unlocked 
a back door, Creeping upstairs to a 
front bedroom where Miss Amurao was 
sleeping. he knocked on her door, Po- 
litely, she opened it. “A man was stand- 
ing there.” she recalled, “The first thing 
1 noticed about him was the strong odor 
ot alcohol.” He had a small black pistol 
in one hand, a butcher knife in the oth- 
er. Then, continued Corazon, “he made 
me go down the hall to a middle bed- 
room. He stopped at this bedroom and 
awakened three girls there. He made 
the four of us go into the back bed- 
room, where two other girls were sleep- 
ing. He said he wouldn't hurt us, he just 
wanted money to go to New Orleans.” 

Ordering the first six girls to lie on 
the floor, the intruder used his knife to 
rip strips from a bunk-bed sheet and 
from a cotton dress, then tied the girls 
up. Meanwhile, three other nurses who 
had been out late—Sue Farris, Mary 
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Jordan and Gloria Davy—returned 
home before their 12:30 a.m. curfew, 
were surprised by the intruder, and 
were forced to join his bedroom cap- 
lives. “There were some light outcries 
by the girls who came in late, but it 
wasn’t much,” said Miss Amurao. “He 
made them lie on the floor with the 
rest of us.” Before binding and gagging 
each girl, the tormenter asked where 
she kept her money—but took pains to 
put his prisoners at ease. “He sat on the 
floor with them,” said Corazon. “He 
indicated he was in need of money. They 
gave him money and thought that 
would satisfy him. They obviously had 
no idea what was in his mind.” 

"A Little Scream." Then, Miss 
Amurao related, “he took one of the 
girls out of the room. After a few min- 
utes he came back alone and took an- 
other of the girls. He kept this up.” 
One by one, the nurses went like lambs 
to the slaughter, None uttered more 
than “a little scream,” said Corazon. 
The windows were open, but a second 
group of nurses who lived next door 
was on vacation; the victims’ muffled 
cries were not loud enough to awaken 
other neighbors. 

Despite his systematic savagery, the 
slaver either miscounted or forgot the 
one victim—possibly because he had 
learned that eight girls lived in the 
house and did not realize that a ninth, 
Mary Ann Jordan, was spending the 
night. “While he was out of the room 
on one trip,” Corazon recounted, “I 
rolled under the bunk bed clear against 
the wall. I stayed under the bed for 
hours and hours.” Throughout the 
terror-filled night she lay frozen with 
fear, not Knowing whether the murderer 
was still in the house or gone. At 5 a.m., 
an alarm clock went off (a hospital 
Jeep was due to pick the girls up at 
6:30 to take them to work), and slowly 
ran down. After summoning her cour- 
age, the lone survivor wriggled free ol 
her bonds. Stumbling over her class- 
mates’ corpses, too afraid to venture 
downstairs, she beat out a front bed- 
room screen, crawled onto a balcony 
ledge, shricking hysterically: “All my 
friends are dead! Oh, God! I'm the only 
one alive!” 

Sophoclean Horror. First policeman 
on the scene was Patrolman Daniel 
Kelly, who, by tragic coincidence, had 
known Gloria Davy and used to date 
her sister Charlene. Said another offi- 
cer: “The bodies were piled up like in a 
Nazi prison camp.” It was indeed a 
scene of Sophoclean horror. A pool of 
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blood glistened on the floor of one bed- 
room. In another, a torn, blood-soaked 
bed comforter lay under a two-piece 
yellow-and-white bathing suit that had 
been hung up to dry. The pages of a 
mimeographed lecture (“The Mental 
Mechanisms for Ego Defense”) were 
strewn about the floor near a second 
puddle of blood. Bloodstains smeared 
the front of a record album on a bed. A 
calendar (Sept. 8: “Hallelujah. Training 
completed”) lay crumpled on a night 
table. A blood-drenched sneaker re- 
mained where it had fallen. The upstairs 
bath was awash with blood, Downstairs. 
strips of bed sheet, clumsily tied with 
reef knots and granny knots, lay about 
the living-room floor, and the soft 
cushions bore ugly dark stains. 

Gloria Davy lay nude and face down 
on a downstairs divan, strangled and 
mutilated. Sue Farris was stabbed nine 
times and strangled, her wrist-bound 
bedy left in a second-floor bathroom. 
Mary Ann Jordan's corpse was in a 
front bedroom, stabbed five times, in- 
cluding one thrust in the left eye and 
one in the heart. Next to her were Pat 
Matusek, strangled with wrists bound; 
and Pam Wilkening, also bound by the 
wrists, who had been stabbed in the 
heart. In the adjoining front bedroom 
sprawled Nina Schmale, bound at the 
wrists, gagged, knifed four times in the 
neck and strangled: Merlita Gargullo, 
wrists and ankles bound, dead of a 6-in.- 
deep thrust in the side of her neck, 
which pierced the trachea; and Valen- 
tina Pasion, wrists bound, knifed four 
times, strangled. In all, the killer in- 
flicted 24 stab wounds. An initial ex- 
amination revealed no evidence that any 
of the victims had been raped. 

"Some Planning." Police Superintend- 
ent Orlando Wilson assigned 60 men to 
the case, and after sifting the scene for 
five hours, they came up with three 
main clues. One was a sweat-soaked 
man’s T shirt, size 34-38, found on the 
floor of the living room outside the 
kitchen. Another was a set of “excel- 
lent” fingerprints revealed on a vanity 
mirror, a purse, a water glass, a door 
and a plate. The third, and not the least 
important, was Corazon’s description of 
the killer: a white man, approximately 
25 years old, 6 ft. tall, weighing 170 
lbs., with crew-cut brownish hair. 

Within 48 hours of the slayings, a na- 
tionwide manhunt was launched for a 
blue-eyed ex-convict charged by Chi- 
cago authorities with murder and by 
Federal agents with unlawful flight to 
avoid prosecution. He was identified as 
Richard B. Speck, 25, of Dallas, a drift- 
er who sports a tattooed slogan on his 
upper left arm: “Born to raise hell.” 
At week’s end Speck was found in a 
Chicago West Side flophouse bleeding 
from slashes in his right wrist and left 
elbow which may have been self-in- 
flicted. Police rushed him to a_hos- 
pital where the alleged slayer was in 
serious condition. 

Though Miss Amurao could 








not re- 
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call having seen the intruder before, he 
appeared to have some familiarity with 
the apartment and the girls’ movements 
-—possibly by observing them from a 
playground behind the apartment where 
men often sat at night and watched 
curiously as the nurses came and went. 
Such a mass murder, contended Dr. 
Edward Kelleher, head of Chicago's 
Psychiatric Institute, “must have taken 
some planning. It was not an impulse 
thing. He was a sexual psychopath, a 
ceep-down woman hater who was com- 
pletely gratified by what he did.” 

Power of Paralysis. How could it all 
have happened? Why did none of the 
girls scream for help or break away 
while their captor was out of the room? 
The answer probably lies in the power 
of a gun; the helpless victims were evi- 
dently paralyzed by the thought that 
the assailant might shoot them before 
any move could succeed. 





SUSPECT RICHARD SPECK 
“Born to raise hell.” 


THE SENATE 


A Duel of Chairmen 

With the advent of TV. most Sena- 
tors have found the cameraless Senate 
chamber a poor place to make head- 
lines. Most days, as a consequence, the 
Senate floor is about as exciting as a 
daytime soap opera. All the more dra- 
matic, then, was the scene last week 
when two of the upper chamber’s most 
celebrated dignitaries—both chairmen 
of highly important committees— 
squared off for a direct and bruising 
battle. 

The overt issue was the attempt by 
William Fulbright’s Foreign Relations 
Committee to gain representation on 
the Senate's special CIA watchdog com- 
mittee (Time, May 27). The real ques- 
tion, however, was whether Fulbright 
would succeed in flouting Richard Rus- 
sell, chairman both of the watchdog 
group and the powerful Armed Services 
Committee, and uncrowned king of the 
Senate's inner Establishment. 

Fulbright began the debate by down- 


playing his committee’s move, arguing 
that since the CIA “plays a major role 
in the foreign policy decision-making 
process,” it was only reasonable that 
the Foreign Relations Committee should 
be interested in it. A broadened—and 
by implication more alert—watchdog 
group, he claimed, would be but a 
“small step in the Senate’s formal rec- 
ognition of its duty to exercise a more 
comprehensive oversight of U.S. intelli- 
gence activities.” 

Muscling In. Sitting impassively 
across the way, Russell would have none 
of Fulbright’s “self-serving, self-seek- 
ing” power play. The Foreign Relations 
Committee, he complained with reason, 
had “rewritten, rewritten and rewritten” 
its solution so that it would not be sent 
through normal parliamentary channels 
to the Armed Services Committee— 
where, he neglected to add, it would 
have been quietly killed. Knowingly 
touching the Senate's most sensitive 
nerve, Russell further objected that the 
resolution would “change the pro- 
cedures of the Senate as they have ex- 
isted since its creation.” Said he: “I'm 
nol trying to muscle in on the Senator's 
committee. I'm trying to keep him from 
muscling in on mine.” 

With that, Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield decided that the Senate's 
interest in keeping its private busi- 
ness private—as well as protecting the 
CIA—was) more important. than its 
long-held pride in open debate. He 
asked for an extraordinary secret ses- 
sion, only the second held since the 
middle of World War IL.* “Things 
might be said that aren’t particularly 
true and could be harmful,” reasoned 
Mansfield. “Rumor and hearsay can 
be damaging.” 

The doors might just as well have 
stayed open. The outcome was fore- 
ordained as the Senate, 61 to 28, sent 
the Foreign Relations’ resolution to cer- 
tain death in Russell's Armed Services 
Committee. It was another demonstra- 
tion of Fulbright’s lack of influence in 
Washington. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Busch League 

The President's Club is a Democratic 
fund-raising group whose members con- 
tribute at least $1,000 each to the party 
and on occasion get to shake Lyndon 
Johnson's hand. 

The All-Star baseball game is an an- 
nual event, played last week in St. Louis, 
with the home-town Cardinals as host 
team. 

The Republicans are an opposition 
party that sometimes puts two and two 
together to raise a Bronx cheer at the 
Democrats’ expense. 

The G.O.P.’s latest cheer started with 
a chuckle. Last spring, St. Louis Brewer 
(Budweiser) August Busch Jr. happened 
to join the President's Club, bringing in 


The other: April 11, 1963, for a discussion 
of unti-missile missile systems. 
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family and friends to the tune of $10,- 
000 in Democratic contributions. Sev- 
eral weeks later the Justice Department 
happened to drop a four-year-old anti- 
trust suit against his Anheuser-Busch 
Corp. Then Busch, who also owns the 
Cardinals, happened to invite First-Ball 
Pitcher Hubert Humphrey to fly to the 
All-Star game in his company plane. In 
view of the airline strike, the Vice 
President hopped aboard—along with 
a little league of fans that happened to 
include Justice’s antitrust chief, Donald 
F. Turner. 

Well, Minority Leader Gerald Ford 
allowed at a press conference, “some 
very disturbing rumors were floating 
around Washington about the dismissal 
of certain antitrust actions and contri- 
butions to the President's Club.” G.O.P. 
Congressmen Charles Goodell of New 
York and Thomas Curtis of Missouri 
were also intrigued by the turn of 
events. Strange, said Goodell on the 
House floor, that the Busch contribu- 
tions to the President's Club had been 
made “suddenly and simultaneously, 
manna from above.” Added Curtis: 
very serious matter.” 

Nobody was accusing Busch, Hum- 
phrey or Baseball Fan Turner of any 
wrongdoing. Still, reporters inquired 
tenderly of White House Press Secre- 
tary Bill Moyers whether businessmen 
might not get the impression that the 
President's Club was a vehicle for buy- 
ing favor from the Administration, No 
more so, deadpanned Moyers, than the 
Rockefeller family’s contributions to 
the G.O.P. were aimed at buying favor. 
Actually, explained the Justice Depart- 
ment, the antitrust suit against 
Anheuser-Busch was a weak one and 
had been dropped “on the merits alone.” 


VIRGINIA 


New Dominion 

After casting his ballot in the Virginia 
hamlet of New Baltimore, Howard 
Worth Smith shook his head. “I don’t 
know,” he said. “Times have changed.” 
How much they had changed became 
apparent in the next several hours. When 
the votes were counted in last week's 
Democratic primary, “Judge Smith, 83, 
longtime leader of the conservative 
Southern bloc in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was dispossessed of the seat 
he has occupied for 35 years, Senator 
Willis Robertson, 79, like Smith a mem- 
ber of the Byrd organization, was also 
defeated. And, in the Old Dominion 
that has been a family fiefdom for 40 
years, Harry Flood Byrd Jr., S51, won 
the nomination for his father’s old Sen- 
ate seat by only 8,300 votes out of 
434,000 cast. 

Smith and Robertson shared a num- 
ber of common problems. Prototypes 
of a bygone era, they faced relatively 
young, vigorous Opponents of modern 
mien and moderate views. Both incum- 
bents suffered from the erosion of the 
Byrd machine, which has lost some of 
its far-right adherents to a new Con- 
servative Party. On the other hand, 
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GEORGE RAWLINGS 
With heavy help from Negroes. 


among the independent-minded white 
voters who inhabit swelling suburban 
developments in a crescent extending 
from Washington through Richmond to 
Norfolk, there is little loyalty to the old 
regime. In addition, tens of thousands of 
Negroes have been added to the elec- 
torate since passage of the 1965 voting 
Rights Act and abolition of the poll tax. 
Negro precincts and the largest metro- 
politan areas voted heavily against the 
Byrd candidates. Harry Byrd Sr., 79, 
was spared the bad news: on primary 
day he lay in a deep coma at his Berry- 
ville estate, suffering from a malignant 
brain tumor. 

First to Go. Judge Smith had a prob- 
lem all his own in his contest: with 
George C, Rawlings Jr., 44, a Fredericks- 
burg attorney and state legislator. The 
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HOWARD SMITH 
Prototype of a bygone era. 





Eighth District was redrawn last year to 
include part of suburban Fairfax Coun- 
ty in the north and some predominantly 
Negro areas in the south. Much of the 
territory between stayed loyal to Smith, 
but gave him smaller margins than he 
had expected. Suburban Fairfax went 
for Rawlings 2 to |. With heavy Negro 
votes, Charles City County gave Raw- 
lings a 7 to 2 margin, and New Kent 
County, 2 to 1. The result was a 645- 
vote victory for Rawlings out of nearly 
54,000 cast. 

House Rules Committee Chairman 
Smith thus became the first nationally 
prominent Congressman to lose his seat 
in the recent wave of redistricting. Next 
in line to succeed him as committee 
chairman is Democrat William Colmer 
of Mississippi, who, if possible, is even 
more conservative than Smith. Smith's 
defeat was, nonetheless, a traumatic 
shock to the House’s Southern Demo- 
crats, for there is no other leader of his 
prestige and skill to assume captaincy of 
the bloc. 

Competition at Last. Robertson also 
had a special problem. After decades of 
reliance on the organization, he received, 
at best, tepid support from his old allies 
in this year’s campaign. Some Byrd ad- 
visers suggested bluntly that Robertson, 
who was never an important figure in 
the combine, should follow Old Harry 
into voluntary retirement. Instead, Bank- 
ing and Currency Chairman Robertson 
campaigned on the strength of his 20 
years’ seniority in the Senate. Wearing 
the traditional white linen suit favored 
by Old Harry, he stumped the state 
making florid (and familiar) speeches 
denouncing the evils of big government. 
He made an inviting target for State 
Senator William B. Spong Jr., 45, who 
had opposed conservative Byrd policies 
in the legislature for years, and now ap- 
pealed for a “fresh, positive approach.” 
Spong got a plurality of 764 out of a 
total vote of 433,000, 

As for Young Harry, who was op- 
posed by Armistead Boothe, 58, he con- 
centrated on refurbishing the Byrd im- 
age. Styling himself a “progressive con- 
servative,” he coolly ignored Boothe’s 
invitations to debate, and parried his 
opponent's efforts to label him a segre- 
gationist. Though Byrd helped lead Vir- 
ginia’s “massive resistance” campaign 
against school integration in the late 
‘50s, he proclaimed that such efforts are 
now “passé.” Said he: “I am for educa- 
tion.” Byrd, who has been serving in the 
Senate by appointment since Harry Sr.'s 
resignation in November, probably at- 
tracted some sympathy votes, since his 
father’s illness was announced only a 
week before the election. Nonetheless, 
Byrd won with a plurality of less than 
2% , a startling contrast to the massive 
margins Old Harry used to pile up— 
when he faced any opposition at all. 
Though his nomination virtually assured 
him of victory in the general election, 
Young Harry went so far as to observe 
that “competition for high oflice is 
healthy.” Yes, Virginia, times have in- 
deed changed, 
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ESPIONAGE 


Carrot & Careless George 


The Communist spy, who doubtless 
regards the East-West détente as a con- 
spiracy, has yet to come in from the 
cold war. Judging from two espionage 
cases in Washington that were dis- 
closed last week by the FBI, the Red 
system is equally reluctant to adjust its 
wage-price guidelines to capitalist living 
costs. For two years of alleged secret- 
swiping in the Pentagon, a_ retired 
Army colonel got just $5,500 from the 
Soviets—and may face the death pen- 
alty. For nearly four years of risky 
spy projects, a State Department em- 
ployee (and FBI informant) was paid a 
mere $3,440 by the Czechs. Both cases 
were as tawdry in detail as they were 
paltry in cash value, 

Meetings with Mike. The first case 
involved a paunchy former Army lieu- 
tenant colonel named William H. 
Whalen, who retired five years ago to 
become a  $1.79-an-hour — park-litter 
picker and treeman in Fairfax County, 
Va. As the FBI told it, Whalen, 51, had 
worked with Soviet espionage experts 
between 1959 and 1961 while assigned 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Whalen, 
charged the FBI, had conspired to turn 
over to the Russians information cov- 
cring “atomic weaponry, missiles, mili- 
tary intelligence reports and analyses.” 

Whalen purportedly had __ several 
shopping-center contacts with a couple 
of Soviet embassy officials named Ser- 
gei Edemski and Mikhail A. Shumaey 
(code-named “Mike™). After Whalen 
had to retire because of a bad heart, 
he applied for a civilian job in sensitive 
Pentagon areas. He was rejected, much 
to the disappointment of Soviet espio- 
nage, according to the FBI. Whalen, 
who was fired from his park job in 
Fairfax County last month for some 
private espionage (he bugged a phone 
conversation between Mrs. Whalen and 
his boss), was arrested and released on 
$15,000 bail. 

Carrot Friends. The other case in- 
volved a different kind of mike. In 
1961, Frank John Mrkva, State De- 
partment visa courier and the son of 
Czechoslovakian-born parents, — met 
Zdenék Pisk, then a third secretary at 
the Czech embassy in Washington. Aft- 
er a number of casual conversations 
with Mrkva (whose surname means 
“Carrot’), Pisk became confident that 
Carrot was ready for uprooting. Pisk 
arranged a private dinner, suggested 
that Mrkva, now 38, might want to 
help the Czech Communist cause by 
doing a little spying. “Knock off the 
patriotism business,” snapped Mrkva, 
“I'm interested in money.” Pisk offered 
to give Mrkva and his family a free 
trip to Czechoslovakia, pay off Mrkva’s 
mortgage and finance an operation on 
his daughter's spinal curvature. Mrkva, 
who had kept the FBI informed from 
the start, fed his Red friends such un- 
classified items as the State Department 
phone book, press releases, and pre- 
viously cleared administrative reports. 
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WILLIAM WHALEN 
Tawdry in detail. 


Bookcase Bug. FBI men carefully 
counterspied on each of 48 rendezvous 
between Mrkva and the Czechs, soon 
discovered that the Reds had counter- 
spies tailing Mrkva’s meetings. Never- 
theless. the FBI managed to counter- 
counterspy on the counterspies and the 
spies without ever being observed. 
Eventually, after a man named Jifi 
Opatrny (which means “George Care- 
ful”) had taken over as Mrkva’s con- 
tact, Mrkva was told to plant a listening 
device in a bookcase in one of the State 
Department offices used by the director 
of the Office of Eastern European 
Affairs. 

On May 29, Careful gave Carrot a 
battery-powered bug in a walnut-cov- 
ered container to match the bookcase. 
It was 13 in. Jong, 14 in. wide and } in. 
deep and contained a microphone and 
a transmitter that could be activated 
by an outside high-frequency signal to 
broadcast conversations from deep in- 
side State Department offices. No soon- 
er was the meeting over than Mrkva 
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FRANK MRKVA 
Paltry in value. 





gingerly handed the bug to waiting FBI 
agents. 

Puzzled by its sudden silence, 
Opatrny told Mrkva that the Czechs 
wondered why the bug had worked per- 
fectly for 20 minutes and then stopped. 
Mrkva said he had accidentally dropped 
the mechanism. Opatrny then ordered 
him to get it back since the Czechs 
hoped to plant a similar device in the 
office of Under Secretary George Ball. 
Said he: “Everyone wants to know what 
is wrong with it.” 

Everyone found out what was wrong 
last week when the FBI released details 
of the case. Careless George Careful 
was “PNG'D” (kicked out of the U.S. 
as persona non grata) by the State De- 
partment. Mrkva, who had turned over 
to the FBI all of his receipts from the 
Czechs, admitted that spying “was hard- 
ly worthwhile” as a way to get rich 
quick. But the State Department showed 
its appreciation by giving him a raise 
from $9,267 to $10,619 a year. 


ARKANSAS 


A Monument to Himself 

There may have been bigger and 
more successful bigots than Gerald L.K. 
Smith, but few have been so durable. 
During four decades as a rabble-rouser, 
he has made a career and a fortune out 
of preaching that only the far right is 
right—and that just about everything 
else is wrong. A onetime tub thumper 
for Huey Long, Smith says that the U.S. 
was meant to be “a white, Christian 
country,” claimed in 1952 that Eisen- 
hower was Jewish, and has called Hu- 
bert Humphrey “a creature of Jewish 
subsidy.” Though his appeal today is 
only to a lunatic fringe, he still makes a 
handsome living from virulent pamphlet- 
eering and donations to his rabid, Cali- 
fornia-based Christian Nationalist Cru- 
sade. By way of apostrophizing his 
movement, Smith, 68, has just erected 
a $250,000 snow-white statue of Jesus 
Christ atop 1,500-ft. Magnetic Moun- 
tain near the Arkansas spa community 
of Eureka Springs. 

Fashioned from steel and concrete 
and reminiscent of the  arms-out- 
stretched statue of Christ on Rio de 
Janeiro’s Corcovado Mountain, the 67- 
ft.-high “Christ of the Ozarks” is visible 
ten miles away, will soon be illuminated 
at night by blue, violet and purple spot- 
lights. Why did Smith put it up? “A 
vision in my own heart,” he says, “of 
wanting to see a statue of Jesus Christ 
rise in monumental splendor.” And, ah, 
another reason: Smith plans to use the 
statue as a grave marker for his wife 
and himself, is having a cemetery pre- 
pared near the sculpture’s base 

Residents of Eureka Springs (pop. 
1,668), of two minds about the project, 
are hopeful that the statue will stimulate 
the local tourist trade, but are uneasy 
about Smith’s presence in their com- 
munity. Says Mrs. Smith: “It is a pleas- 
ure for me to point out that Eureka 
Springs Is nota concentration center for 
eccentric kooks and nuts.” Not yet. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Noncom Sir 

As an honor guard stood at saber- 
stiff attention and a 19-gun artillery 
salute boomed across the grassy Penta- 
gon Mall, Army Chief of Staff Harold 
K. Johnson last week swore in Ser- 
geant Major William O. Wooldridge, 
43, as the highest-ranking enlisted man 
in the 19l-vear history of the US. 
Army. Wooldridge, who became the 
first noncom to hold the new rank of 
Sergeant Major of the Army (the Ma- 
rines have had a comparable corps- 
wide post since 1957) will serve in ef- 
fect as the G.I.’s generalissimo. Acting 
as both the soldier's man-in-the-Pen- 
tagon and the Chief of Staff's trouble- 
shooter within the ranks, the burly 
(6 ft. 190 Ibs.), heavy-jawed infantry 
veteran will thus represent the entire 
Army, much as its 4,700 lesser ser- 
geants major® represent units ranging 


people who only think they have prob- 
lems”—but intimates that he has views 
of his own and will press them. 

Wooldridge enlisted in 1940, waded 
ashore with the Ist infantry at Nor- 
mandy and fought his way across Eu- 
rope, bringing back two Silver Stars and 
a prominent scar on his nose to show 
for sundry duels with German tanks. 
He was among the first batch of ser- 
geants major appointed when the rank 
was created by the Army in 1958. 

“They Run the Army." For his new 
assignment Wooldridge wears a spe- 
cially designed lapel insignia. Though 
the rank brings no increase in his 
$657.30-a-month pay, it carries with it 
some perquisites that a mere major 
general might envy. Occupying Penta- 
gon office 3E673, a capacious suite 
just across the corridor from General 
Johnson's headquarters, Wooldridge sits 
in a high-backed leather chair behind 
a large desk with a six-button phone, 
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GENERAL JOHNSON & MRS. WOOLDRIDGE PINNING INSIGNIA ON SERGEANT MAJOR 
Generalissimo to G.I.s, troubleshooter to the Chief. 


from battalions to field armies. Said 
General Johnson: “He will be my eyes 
and ears.” 

“Best in the Army." To fill the new 
post, Johnson screened 21 candidates 
recommended by his field command- 
ers. Wooldridge was summoned from 
Viet Nam, where he had been ser- 
geant major of the Ist Infantry Di- 
vision (The Big Red One) whose C.O., 
Major General Jonathan O. Seaman, 
says flatly that Wooldridge is “the best 
soldier in the Army.” Articulate and 
tough-minded, the Texas-reared  ser- 
geant vows that he will not “pester 
General Johnson with the complaints of 


* The tite was borrowed from the British 
army, whose Regimental Sergeants Major of- 
ten command—and get—even more respect 
than do officers. When addressing a squad of 
newly commissioned officers, the R.S.M. has 
been known to counsel: “You will call me 
‘sir, and 1 will call you ‘sir. But you will 
mean it.” 
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has a WAC receptionist and a full-time 
clerical assistant. At nearby Fort Myer, 
an air-conditioned, eight-room house 
has been remodeled for Wooldridge, his 
wife Barbara and their five children. 

For all that, the Sergeant Major of 
the Army remains essentially the non- 
com's noncom, still owes a salute to 
even the greenest West Point graduate. 
“They're officers, and they run the 
Army,” he says crisply. “I feel very 
strongly about that.” 

Not to be outdone, Lyndon Johnson 
inspected his own troops, grandly ele- 
vated White House Executive Clerk 
William J. Hopkins to the newly cre- 
ated position of Executive Assistant to 
the President (“an office that truly fits 
the man”). Hopkins, a_ self-effacing, 
$25,025-a-year civil servant who su- 
pervises the files, mail and other ad- 
ministrative functions, has served every 
President since F.D.R. 





WEATHER 
It’s Sirius 

From the Rockies to the Atlantic, 
from Boston to Birmingham, the first 
two weeks in July—traditional start of 
summer's “dog days”*—were as hot as 
anyone could remember. Temperatures 
brushed past the 90° point for nine 
consecutive days in New York, Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, twelve days 
straight in Denver. In St. Louis the 
mercury soared above 100° six days 
running, at one point hit a broiling— 
and almost unbearable—108°. 

Tempers and temperatures rose to- 
gether. The heat, as much as ideology, 
triggered Chicago's race riots, a “wade- 
in” in Grenada, Miss., violence at New 
York City’s Coney Island, and a prison 
eruption in Baltimore. Deaths, mostly 
of old people, were up 40% in New 
York, 50% in Atlanta and in St. Louis, 
where 146 fatalities were directly at- 
tributed to the weather. The St. Louis 
city morgue had to borrow stretchers 
when it received eight to ten times 
as many bodies as normal. “Deaths 
will hit several hundred before this is 
over,” predicted Dr. W. W. Billings, 
coroner of suburban Madison County. 
“It’s like a plague.” 

The voracious demands of over- 
worked air conditioners resulted in pow- 
er failures from New York to Nebraska, 
and in dozens of new kilowatt-output 
records for utility companies in be- 
tween. At the peak of the heat in 
Memphis, beer sales foamed 40% above 
normal. Throughout the swelter belt, 
appliance stores were soon as bare of 
air conditioners and fans as if they had 
never been invented. “There comes a 
point,” exulted a Manhattan dealer, 
“when a person can’t stand it any long- 
er—even if he knows it’s only going to 
be for just one more night.” 

In a vast swath of the nation’s 
most fertile farm land, crops and cattle 
sautéed under the searing sun; an Agri- 
culture Department spokesman warned 
that farmers were “right on the brink of 
disaster.” A swarm of rattlesnakes in- 
vaded littke Harrison, Neb., looking for 
water; southwest of Chicago, heat- 
crazed frogs swarmed by the thousands 
across parched fields. 

Nature's relief, the cool jet stream 
from Canada, was pushed out of its 
normal path by a unique high-pressure 
system, as impenetrable as a brick wall 
eight miles high. The barrier actually 
comprised three immense, tightly inter- 
locked, high-pressure cells without 
precedent in more than a decade. At 
week’s end one of the highs, out in the 
Pacific, shifted a bit, and a welcome 
Arctic draft sneaked through the wall 
to break—at least temporarily—the dog 
days of July. August was yet to come. 


* So called by the Romans, who believed that 
caniculares dies resulted when the bright Dog 
Star, Sirius, rising at dawn, added its heat to 
the sun's, In popular folklore, dogs are sup- 
posed to be especially prone to madness at 
this season. 
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More races are 
won on Hirestones than 
any other fires 


But it’s not what we get out of winning that Firestone’s Winning Record 
counts—it’s what you get—tires for your car : westone 45—Oiers 6 | Rr 
that are safer, stronger and last much longer. 


Again this year, the winning car at the Indianapolis 500 came 
home on Firestone tires. The Golden Anniversary 500 was 
Graham Hill's first win—and Firestone’s 45th. During the 
past 50 years, more races have been won on Firestones than 
on any other tires. Put Firestone tires on your car—they're 


speedway-proved for highway safety and performance 
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i | restone THE GREATEST TIRE NAME IN RACING 








»» VICTORY AT 
INDIANAPOLIS 500 


Graham Hill chose 
Firestone and won his 
first race at “Indy” 


* 

aS Of 33 cars, only four 

; by “ cars finished the 500 

te miles. The first three 
@D were on Firestones 

‘o without a tire change 


STOCK CAR WINS 


Race records prove more winning stock 
cars come home on Firestone tires 
Marvin Panch and Dick Petty (car shown 
below) teamed up to win the Charlotte 
World 600. 
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SPORTS CAR WINS 


Shown here is Hap Sharp as he spurs 
his Chaparral to victory at the Nassau 
International Trophy. Another big win 
for Firestone in the sports car circuit 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 
Other Guns 


The Philippines last week became the 
fourth nation to join South Viet Nam 
and the U.S. in the war against the 
Communists. President Ferdinand Mar- 
cos signed into law a bill dispatching 
2,000 Philippine troops to South Viet 
Nam: an engineer battalion and an ac- 
companving security battalion targeted 
for duty in a hazardous section along 
the Cambodian border. His signature 
was a reminder that the American and 
South Vietnamese troops do not fight 
alone 

From 100 canny Australian jungle 
warriors seeded as advisers through 
the northernmost | Corps, through the 
tough South Korean infantrymen and 
marines nearly 25,000 strong on the 
central coast, down to the 4.550 Austra- 
lian “diggers” and New Zealand artillery- 
men near Saigon (see map), the other 
fighting allies are present and account- 
ed for. If they are sometimes overlooked 
in the flow of dispatches, they are hard- 
ly ever by the Viet Cong. For each con- 
tingent has brought its own unique style 
and skills to the Viet Nam conflict. 

Lead Poisoning. One recent night, 
South Korean Ist’ Lieut. Lee Young 
Woong looked into a peasant cottage 
as a woman and her two children were 
eating their evening rice. He noticed 
at once what a Westerner might easily 
have missed: there was too much rice 
for three people. Company was expect- 
ed, he concluded, Lee and his squad of 
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KOREAN ARTILLERYMEN LOADING 105-MM. HOWITZER 
Half an hour a day keeps Charlie away. 


ten Koreans rounded up the villagers 
and placed them under guard in three 
houses. Then his men moved out to set 
up an ambush. Two hours later, three 
Viet Cong came to dinner—and died 
of lead poisoning. 

That incident was one of 8,400 am- 
bushes laid by the Koreans of the Tiger 
Division since they arrived in Viet 
Nam last November. Assigned to guard 
the port of Qui Nhon and open long 
stretches of Highway | and Highway 
19, the Tigers have accomplished in 
eight months what eluded the French 
and Vietnamese for 20 years: securing 
the lush and prosperous coastal plain 
of Binh Dinh province. The Koreans 
have brought some 170.000 Vietnamese 
in Binh Dinh under government con- 
trol, and together with the men of the 
Korean Blue Dragon Marine Brigade in 
Phu Yen, have killed 3,386 Viet Cong 
and captured 695 more while losing 
only 290 of their own. 

Grass & Insecticide. To Westerners, 
the process sometimes seems as brutal 
as it is effective. Suspects are encour- 
aged to talk by a rifle fired just past the 
ear trom behind while they are sitting 
on the edge of an open grave, or by a 
swift, cheekbone-shattering flick of a 
Korean’s bare hand. (Every Korean sol- 
dier from Commanding General Chae 
Myung Shin on down practices for 30 
minutes each day tae kwon do, the 
Korean version of karate.) Once, when 
the mutilated body of a Korean soldier 
was found in a Viet Cong-sympathizing 
village, the Koreans tracked down a 
Viet Cong, skinned him and hung him 
up in the village. Not surprisingly, cap- 
tured Viet Cong orders now stipulate 
that contact with the Koreans is to be 
avoided at all costs—unless a Viet Cong 
victory is 100% certain. 

South Vietnamese peasants see an- 
other side of the Koreans, When refu- 


gees come back to a Korean-cleared 
village, they are likely to find their 
houses cleaned and repaired, the grass 
cut, the area sprayed with insecticide 
Koreans scrupulously and sensitively fol- 
low Oriental custom in their dealings 
with village elders and the populace as a 
whole. Two Korean soldiers who raped 
a Vietnamese woman were summiarily 
shot in front of their company. 

Blood All the Way. The Australian 
(New Zealand’s “Kiwi” contribution to 
the Australia-New Zealand Army Corps 
is a 150-man, six-gun, 105-mm. battery) 
approach to the tactics of the Viet Nam 
war was honed in jungle warfare against 
the Japanese in World War IL and the 
Communists in Malaya. Their credo 
avoid trails, avoid villages, avoid resup- 
ply; slide into the jungle like a snake 
and hide, then terrorize the enemy at 
will. “Fortunately, we've trained and 
equipped ourselves for such a war us 
this in Southeast Asia for years,” says 
Brigadier O. D. Jackson, commander 
of the First Australian Task Force in 
Viet Nam. Whereas U.S. commanders 
resupply their units every other day in 
the field, the Aussies slide into “the deep 
green” prepared to go it alone tor a 
week at a time—and manage to. pack 
ten pounds less per man than the G.L.s 

The Aussie patience and tenacity ts 
near legendary. One eleven-man patrol 
tracked a single Viet Cong sniper silent- 
ly through dense jungle for 14 hours 
before it caught and killed him. In their 
14-month stint in force in Viet Nam, 
the Aussies count 146 killed and 192 
wounded Vict Cong, to 24 killed and 
132 wounded Australians. The total of 
enemy casualties is probably far too 
low for the damage the Aussies have 
done, because of their own. stiff ac- 
counting standards. No enemy dead is 
ever claimed unless an Aussie can walk 
up and put his foot on the body; no 
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AUSSIES ON JUNGLE PATROL 
Nothing to count unless your foot’s on the body. 


wounded counts unless he can be trailed 
300 yards, with blood seen all the way. 

The Aussies allow no Vietnamese in- 
side their compounds, an inhospitality 
justified, they feel, on security grounds. 
Going into the jungle, they rarely wear 
helmets, strip the insignia from their 
uniforms. The average Viet Cong, they 
snort, is really “no jungle fighter; he 
uses trails, paths and villages. We don't. 
But you have to go out into the jungle 
to trap him. That’s when we meet him 
on our terms instead of his.” 


“That Others May Live” 


U.S. fighter-bombers last week con- 
tinued to hammer at Hanoi's roads, 
bridges and fuel depots. As in the week 
before, Hanoi responded with the most 
sophisticated weaponry in its defensive 
armory—and again found it useless. 
Twenty SAM — ground-to-air missiles 
were fired. All missed. Supersonic MIG- 
21 fighters rose to tangle with U.S. 
Air Force F-4C Phantoms flying bomb- 
er escort north of Hanoi. North Viet 
Nam is thought to have only [5 of the 
advanced Russian jets, and the en- 
counter cost them two of _ those, 
knocked down by the Phantoms’ Side- 
winder missiles—the second and third 
MIG-21 kills of the air war 

Ordinary antiaircraft’ fire proved 
something else again. So densely has 
Hanoi ringed likely targets that in the 
past month ground fire has claimed an 
average of one U.S. plane a day over 
North Viet Nam, Last week five U.S. 
planes were downed. One of them was 
an Air Force Phantom. Set afire by 
flak, the Phantom’s two-man crew sent 
out a distress signal, then radioed that 
they were going to try to reach the 
Gulf of Tonkin. 

Hostile Land & Unforgiving Sea. Pi- 
lot Jesse J. Anderson, 39, had been or- 
biting his HU-16 amphibious Albatross 
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over the Gulf for nearly seven hours 
when he picked up the Phantom’s cry 
for help. Gunning his motors, Anderson 
sped toward the crippled plane. Before 
he arrived, the crew bailed out 
pilot dropped into the waters of the 
Gulf barely half a mile from the North 
Viet Nam coast, the other a mile farther 
out. Both were scon under heavy shore 
fire from machine guns and mortars as 
they bobbed helplessly in the water, Six 
U.S. fighter planes zoomed in to blast 
the shore batteries while Anderson set 
his Albatross down in the rolling swells 
While mortar shells fell within 30 yds. 
of the amphibian, first one pilot, then 
the other was pulled to safety. Within 
an hour after they had bailed out, both 
were safe at Danang Atr Base. 

Anderson and his Albatross are part 
of the 650 men and 45 planes and 
helicopters of the Third Acrospace Res- 
cue and Recovery Group. Their primary 


one 


mission: retrieving U.S. airmen shot 
down over the North. Their motto 
“That Others May Live.” Commanded 
from Saigon’s Tun Son Nhut airport, 


the Third’s mercy craft are scattered 
at radio readiness from Danang to Thai- 
land, Since they set up shop in Viet 
Nam at the end of 1964, they have res- 
cued, from hostile land and unforgiving 
sea, 453 Americans—287 this year 
alone, 31 in the past month. Since the 
air war began, the Communists have 
downed 291 U.S. planes. Roughly 80% 
of the crews manage to eject and para- 


chute away from their doomed air- 
craft: thanks to the Third, and the 
Navy's own rescue service, most are 


hands, Of 325 who have 
34 U.S. airmen are known 
to be prisoners in North Viet Nam 
Transceiver & Beeper. Pilots who are 
hit head for open water if they 
“Our chances of rescuing a pilot who 
falls in the Gulf of Tonkin are 99% ," 


soon in U.S 
gone down, 


can, 


says the Third’s commander, Colonel 
Arthur W. Beall, 50, of Orlando, Fla. 
Even over North Viet Nam itself, the 


Third estimates that it pulls out 60% 
of downed airmen, excluding those who 
fall directly into populous or heavily 
garrisoned zones. Rescues are effected 
by a combination of coordination, tech- 
nology and = guts. Each airman is 
equipped with a $2.400 survival kit 
containing, among other things, 400 ft. 
of nylon rope, a tracer pistol, flares, 
food, water, a raft and a desalting kit. 
The key gadget is a small mercury- 
battery radio that is both a voice trans- 
ceiver and a beeper providing a radio 
fix for search and planes to 
home in on. 

A recovery mission is a formidable 
task force, often dedicated to finding 
and retrieving just one man. High over- 
head circles the “Crown,” a C-130 com- 
mand plane that coordinates the rescue. 
Then come four A-1 fighters to bomb 
and strafe any North Vietnamese on 
the ground around the pilot. Two 
helicopters, either twin-jet HH-3 “Jolly 
Greens” or HH-43 “Pedros,” move in 
for the pickup. Each chopper carries a 


rescue 


crew of four: pilot, copilot, crew chiet 
(who acts as hoist operator, gunner 
and mechanical expert), and a para- 


rescue man expert at parachuting, scuba 
diving, jungle survival and medical care. 

Petal-like Penetrator. It’s a rare mis- 
sion that is not shot at, and a still rarer 
one in which the helicopter can actually 
land to bring an airman aboard. If the 
downed man is seriously disabled, the 
pararescue man down and stays 
with him until they can get out—which 
can mean as long as a day or more in 
enemy territory. Most often an airman 
is lifted out of difficult terrain by hoist 
Each rescue copter has a 240-ft. cable 


gocs 





RESCUING NAVY PILOT FROM GULF OF TONKIN 
Coordination, technology and guts. 
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FOREIGN MINISTER GROMYKO, MRS. GANDHI & KOSYGIN 
Pitch but no catch. 


tipped by a “forest penetrator™; a 25-Ib. 
sinker that can plunge through heavy 
foliage, then, petal-like, open up to 
form three seats. Rescue squadrons 
stand on alert for every sortie north- 
ward, and some even nest for a period 
within North Viet Nam, waiting for a 
mayday call. 

“We have terrific morale,” says one 
U.S. fighter-bomber pilot, “and half of 
it is knowing that these guys will come 
and get us out, They will try and try 
and try.” To a remarkable extent, they 
succeed, 


FRANCE 
Speaking His Mind 


For more than half a year, Charles 
de Gaulle has said little in a direct way 
about the war in Viet Nam. Last week, 
fresh from his grand tour of Russia, he 
spoke up. In a host's toast to the King 
and Queen of Laos on the eve ol Bas- 
tille Day celebrations, De Gaulle de- 
clared that “France condemns this war.” 

France “can do so all the better since 
it withdrew its administration and mill- 


tary forces from Indo-C hina twelve 
years ago.” he intoned, “thus leaving 
North Viet Nam, South Viet Nam, 


Cambodia and Laos complete self-de- 
termination.” Thus he conveniently ig- 
nored the fact that France’s withdrawal 
was the result of military defeat, and 
went on to charge that “the United 
States felt obliged to engage progres- 
sively its political authority and its arms 
wherever France withdrew.” 

Obviously setting up his trip to Cam- 
bodia next month, le général announced 
that he was ready to use his offices to 
bring about a Viet Nam settlement. His 
conditions: “the real ending of foreign 
intervention and the neutrality of the 
states in that region.” 

Next day, to celebrate the fall of the 
Bastille in 1789, the tricolor blossomed 


over Paris, and French  emissaries 
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around the world celebrated with cham- 
pagne receptions. To the French Am- 
bassador’s garden party in Peking came 
Red Chinese Foreign Minister Chen Yi. 
Peking had already accused the Rus- 
sians of collusion with Washington for 
a settlement in Europe that would free 
U.S. troops now based on the Continent 
to fight in Asia. For the French, Chen 
Yi had a toast of his own. Said he: 
“I am deeply convinced that so long as 
all the peace-loving countries and peo- 
ples of the world unite and wage a 
common struggle, the U.S. imperialist 
plan for aggression and war can be 
foiled and the world peace can be safe- 
guarded. The Chinese people are ready 
to make joint efforts with the French 
people to this end.” 

Presumably even Charles de Gaulle 
would boggle at the thought of a 
French-Chinese military alliance. 


RUSSIA 
Not in the Mood 


As a good Communist, Premier Alek- 
sei Kosygin could hardly let China fire 
the only Red missiles against the U.S. 
over Viet Nam. So last week he turned 
a friendship rally for Indian Prime Min- 
ister Mrs. Indira Gandhi into a launch- 
ing platform for his most violent attack 
to date on the U.S. involvement 

Mrs. Gandhi had come to Moscow in 
hope of lining up Soviet support lor a 
peace conference that would allow both 
sides to stop shooting without losing 
prestige. She had been allowed to make 
her pitch over the Russian television 
network, where she echoed the U.S 
argument that the Vietnamese people 
“must be left free to decide their own 
destiny without interference from oul- 
side forces or pressures.” But Kosygin 
was ‘not catching it. Without mention- 
ing his Indian visitor by name, he told 
the 2,000 guests assembled in the Great 
Kremlin Palace that such arguments 





for a face-saving peace were “absurd.” 
“It is not for us to be distressed over 
the decline of United States prestige.” 
he proclaimed heatedly. “We have other 
problems.” 

Accusing the U.S. of “vandalism and 
barbarism on an international scale.” 
Kosygin repeated the old pledge that 
Russia was prepared to send “volun- 
teers” to fight in Viet Nam if Hanoi 
called for help. So incensed at the U.S. 
bombing of North Viet Nam had the 
Kremlin become, in fact, that it pulled 
the 123-man Russian team out of an 
international track meet scheduled for 
this week in Los Angeles. Such were 
the atrocities, said a terse Kremlin an- 
nouncement, that Russia obviously 
could not “take part in a match with 
athletes of a country from which this 
aggression comes.” 

All in all, the Russians were hardly 
in a mood to greet British Prime Minis- 
ter Harold Wilson, who flew into town 
at week’s end. As was Mrs. Gandhi's, 
Wilson's mission was peace in Viet 
Nam; and for his own political reasons, 
he was desperately hoping for success. 
Doubtless, in the back of his mind 
was the need for a diversion from 
the economic trouble at home (see 
Wortp Business). For all his negotiat- 
ing skill, Wilson could hardly have ex- 
pected much as his Comet-4 Jet touched 
down in Moscow, The Kremlin had 
made it amply clear that tt was not 
ready or willing to talk seriously about 
a negotiated Viet Nam peace, 


BERLIN 
No Handholds for Freedom 


Since the Berlin Wall went up in 
August 1962, at least 69 persons have 
died attempting to scale it. But 3,510 
refugees have managed to slip through 
it, tunnel under it or scramble over the 
top. Three weeks ago, work began on 
a higher, sleeker model. \ irtually com- 





PIPES ON THE WALL 
Improving the prison. 
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You haven't tried it yet? 
Oh boy. 

Alka-Seltzer On The Rocks 
works just like Alka-Seltzer 
Off The Rocks... only 

it’s good enough to drink. 
Maybe even delicious? 
And even today, in 1966, 
nothing relieves an upset 








stomach and summer 
headache faster. . . or better 
than good old Alka-Seltzer. 
Try it at a picnic. 

Try it at the beach. 

Plop two Alka-Seltzers in 
water. Let it bubble away 

a few seconds. Add ice 

A slice of lime. Cheers. 
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Lucky Strike Filters will show you plenty. 

Plenty of flavor. Plenty of fine tobacco. \F 

L.S./M.F.T. Lucky Strike means fine tobacco. ' 

And now, L ucky' Strike means filter tip. 
rradiit of TE sMtianin Slesce Lengpany ts: 


“Show me a filter cigarette that really delivers 
taste and I'll eat my hat!” 
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plete last week was a new 250-yd. sec- 
tion near the old Reichstag. Atop the 
12-ft. structure, engineers placed lengths 
of circular pipe denying any potential 
climber a handhold. 


WEST GERMANY 


Low on Steam 

Of all his nicknames, West German 
Chancellor Ludwig Erhard cherishes 
none so highly as Wahllokomotive (vote 
puller). Indeed, over the past two dec- 
ades he has chugged well ahead of the 
rest of his party, helping to pull it to 
victory behind a prosperous trail of ci- 





LUDWIG ERHARD 
Fear from the ominous black mountains. 


gar smoke. Last week the Erhard engine 
ran dangerously low on steam. 

The locale was North Rhine-West- 
phalia, the most populous state in West 
Germany and, with its vast Rhine-Ruhr 


coal-and-steel complex, the industrial 
heartland of the nation, The state’s 17 
million inhabitants represent fully a 


third of the West German electorate, 
and exercise a political power that in 
U.S. terms would equal California’s and 
New York's combined. Heavily Catho- 
lic, the region has traditionally given 
wide majorities to Erhard’s Christian 
Democratic Union. Hence the surprise 
last week when, in the state’s first elec- 
tion since 1962, Willy Brandt's Social 
Democrats grabbed 49.5% of the popu- 
lar vote and 99 seats to the C.D.U.'s 86. 
The C.D.U.’s ally and coalition partner, 
the Free Democratic Party, won 15 


seats—enough to allow the C.D.U.- 
F.D.P. coalition to continue with a 
bare two-vote majority. Still, the ero- 


sion was severe. What had happened? 

Kumpel Chorus. For one thing, the 
Socialists won wide sympathy with their 
proposed speakers’ exchange with East 
Germany on the question of reunifica- 
tion. Perhaps more important was the 
record oversupply of 21 million tons of 
coal, which stands in ominous black 
mountains from Bottrop to Bochum. To 
the Ruhr, it brought the fear of mine 
closings, short shifts and layoffs. The 
big steel firms are running at a scant 
80% of production capacity. Add to 
that the perennial German fear of in- 
flation, and the fact that living costs 
rose 4.4% in the past year, and the 
stage was set for trouble. 
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Normally, Wirtschaftswunderkind Er- 
hard has been able to allay economic 
fears with his prosperous presence and 
confident campaign style. This time the 
hecklers got the better of him. Speaking 
in Gelsenkirchen during the last week of 
the campaign, Erhard was confronted 
by a grim-faced chorus of Kumpel 
(miners) who closed in about the speak- 
er’s platform carrying black flags and 
muttering about impending mine clos- 
ings. “Shameless riffraff!" snapped Er- 
hard when they booed him. “If it hadn't 
been for me, these louts and hoot owls 
would have rotted in their diapers. Nev- 
er have I seen so much stupidity, impu- 


DPA ROBERT LACKENDACH—OLACK STAR 


WILLY BRANDT 


dence and meanness in one heap.” It 
was hardly the way to handle angry 
workers, and it was probably no coinci- 
dence that Gelsenkirchen voters turned 
more powerfully against the C.D.U. on 
election night than did any other town. 

At week’s end, Erhard and his lieu- 
tenants were undecided whether to con- 
tinue with a bare-majority coalition gov- 
ernment in North Rhine-Westphalia, or 
to let the Socialists rule as a minority 
government. Erhard himself is firmly set 
against a grand coalition of Christian 
Democrats and Socialists, for fear that 
if it is established on the state level, it 
may become necessary on the federal 
level. That could spell derailment for 
the Wahllokomotive. 


Autoeroticism 

It was a crime of passion, argued 
the defense. Paul Wacker, 43, a burly 
Frankfurt garage owner, had wheeled 
up to a curbside stand one hot summer 
evening for a glass of chilled Apfelsaft 
(apple juice). He left his newly acquired 
sweetheart at the roadside, but kept an 
admiring eye on her sleek curves while 
he sipped. Next to Wacker stood Josef 
Beinert, 35, a balding, bull-necked gas- 
station attendant, who soon made it 
clear that he had nothing but contempt 
for Wacker’s beloved. Words led to 
shoves, shoves to disaster: Wacker 
whipped out a revolver and shot Beinert 
dead. “I love my Mercedes,” explained 
Wacker in court. “I couldn't bear to 
have somebody insult her.” 

The only jarring note in Wacker's 
tragic tale of passion was the fact that 
his beloved is an automobile—a glossy 





black Mercedes 180. In car-crazy West 
Germany, justice takes such autoeroti- 
cism into sympathetic account. Last 
week Wacker was preparing to appeal 
a prison sentence of two years and 
seven months for “manslaughter with 
mitigating circumstances.” Most Ger- 
mans would applaud the lightness of 
the sentence. “My car is a very special 
friend of mine,” explains one car owner. 
“It's like a human being. I talk to my 
car. I greet it in the morning. ‘And how 
are you?’ I say. ‘Glad to see you again.” 
Yes, I pet it too—just a light touch, or 
a stroke on the dashboard.” 

The Tender Foot. Many a German 
automobile has a name—Mausi, Susi, 
Lotte and Hannchen are among the 
most popular—and car owners are 
usually solicitous to a fault with their 
mobile mistresses. “When I brake, | do 
it carefully, tenderly, not to hurt it.” 
says Writer Dietrich Mummendey, 36, 
“A car has to be treated carefully, just 
like a woman.” 

The car mistress needs to be coaxed 
with presents—perhaps a fuzzy little 
Steiff poodle to dangle from the rear- 
view mirror, or more popularly a por- 
celain bud vase whose fresh flowers can 
be changed each day. The height of 
affection comes on the weekend when 
the car owner can give his lovely Gisela 
or Mitzi or Erika a bubble bath, From 
Kiel to Koblenz cach Saturday after- 
noon, the streets are filled with men 
carrying sudsy plastic pails and chamots. 
Floor mats and cushions—many olf 
them hand-embroidered by the car 
owner's routine wife—are assiduously 
cleaned, often by tiny, transistorized 
vacuum cleaners. A recent survey 
showed that 60% of all German males 
wash their own cars, 57% every week. 

Agony in Overalls. Many German 
automobile owners undergo agony when 
their cars are serviced, “When the me- 
chanic goes underneath,” says an execu- 





CARING FOR A MERCEDES 
“Carefully, just like a woman.” 
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tive of the DEMAG heavy-machinery 
works, “I go with him. I must see what 
he is doing.” Steel Magnate Alfried 
Krupp takes three days off each year 
to drive his Porsche 911 from the Ruhr 
to the plant in Stuttgart, where he 
stands by in overalls while his car is 
being tuned. Few Germans will lend 
their cars even to their closest friends. 
Explains one: “It’s like loaning your 
toothbrush.” 

Sick as it all may sound, West Ger- 
many’s autoeroticism does have some 
beneficial side effects. From lowly 
Volkswagen to mighty Opel Admiral, 
there are more cars (8,700,000) in 
West Germany than in any other nation 
of the world except the U.S. Some auto 
executives deplore “silly sentimentality 
that results in people keeping a car for 
ten years,” yet it seems to put no ceiling 
on sales. Last year Daimler-Benz, the 
manufacturer of Mercedes, sold a rec- 
ord $1.2 billion worth of cars and trucks 
—a 5.9% increase over the previous 
year—and is doing even better this year. 
As every German knows, what is good 
for the Daimler-Benz Aktiengesellschaft 
is good for the Bundesrepublik. 


cross the Indian coastline around Bom- 
bay, then move drenchingly inland, re- 
viving thirsty lands and building up wa- 
ter supplies for the coming year. This 
season, the monsoon arrived on sched- 
ule June 10th, but after a few teasing 
showers in eastern and northern India, 
the skies suddenly cleared and the sun 
re-emerged, baking the earth and burn- 
ing off the dwindling water in Bombay's 
four main reservoirs. By last week, the 
city was down to no more than a six- 
week supply. 

In some areas of the city, black-mar- 
ket water was bringing 24¢ a bucket. 
Ships putting into port received only 
enough water to get them to the next 
stop. Building construction ground to a 
complete halt. Other industries were 
forced to close for a day. City authori- 
ties were even discussing the possibil- 
ity of evacuating many of Bombay's 
5,000,000 people to less arid regions 
of India. 

At one point last week, it looked as if 
Bombay's prayers might finally be an- 
swered. Clouds thickened; then a fine 
drizzle fell over the city, It lasted only 
a few hours. What Bombay needed was 
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BOMBAY MOSLEMS PRAYING FOR RAIN 
Even the stock exchange subsided into quiet whispers. 


INDIA 
The Thirsty City 


In Bombay last week, prayer was on 
every lip. Hindus chanted ancient San- 
skrit devotions. Moslems turned toward 
Mecca and sought Allah’s mercy. Fire- 
worshiping Parsis invoked Zoroaster. 
For 30 minutes one day, even the fren- 
zied babble of Bombay’s stock exchange 
subsided into a quiet whisper of prayers, 
All were looking to the heavens for the 
same thing: rain. 

Because of a tardy monsoon, India’s 
No. | port city faced the worst crisis in 
its history. Usually the annual rains boil 
up out of the Arabian Sea in June, 


a solid four or five days of full-fledged 
monsoon, At week’s end the best the 
weatherman could offer was a forecast 
of “cloudy with occasional rains or 
showers.” 


COMMON MARKET 
EEC Does It 


Nearly 80 nations have deemed the 
European Economic Community im- 
portant enough to appoint ambassadors 
to represent them at the EEC in Brussels, 
and Common Market President Walter 
Hallstein has long been accustomed to 
greeting the emissaries in style. He ar- 
ranged for a red carpet all the way to 


the curb of 23 Avenue de la Joyeuse 
Entrée when a new ambassador pre- 
sented his credentials; the newcomer 
was then whisked by private elevator to 
Hallstein’s eighth-floor suite, and, aft- 
er a striped-pants ceremony, Hallstein 
would break out champagne. It was 
just what any head of state would do, 
but it made the Biggest Head of State 
among the Common Market members, 
Charles de Gaulle, turn sovereign purple 
with rage. 

What bothered the French was their 
suspicion that Hallstein was consciously 
using protocol to enhance the supra- 
national goals of the dedicated Euro- 
crats. So a year ago France began 
blocking all new requests for accredit- 
ation unless the striped pants came off 
and the champagne corks stayed on, 
scornfully suggested that credentials be 
mailed to Hallstein. Hallstein in turn 
refused to go into mail-order diploma- 
cy, and the line of waiting unaccredit- 
ed diplomats grew until it reached 17. 
Finally, last week, both sides gave in to 
a compromise that satisfied De Gaulle’s 
main point. Representatives of South 
Africa and South Korea in mufti slipped 
quietly into Hallstein’s office, were re- 
ceived by the EEC president in a grey 
business suit, departed without so much 
as a cup of coffee. 


AUSTRALIA 
Filling in the Ghastly Blank 


Australia’s first census was as simple 
as counting sheep—black sheep, that is. 
On Jan. 26, 1788, when British Royal 
Navy Captain Arthur Phillip mustered 
his sea-beaten “First Fleet” on the 
banks of Botany Bay, he came up with 
a tally of 756 convicts (including pros- 
titutes, purse snatchers, forgers, high- 
waymen and housebreakers), 211 mili- 
tary persons, 209 chickens, 74 pigs, 29 
sheep, 19 goats, five rabbits, five cows, 
three mares, two bulls and a stallion. 

It was hardly the Mayflower; yet in 
front of Phillip’s molting, motley crew 
stretched a continent as vast and varied 
as the United States, its interior a “ghast- 
ly blank” of alkaline deserts, its outer 
rim a sun-bleached jawbone of barrier 
reefs and ragged mountains. Last week, 
as computers in Sydney and Canberra 
digested the raw data of Australia’s 13th 
census in 178 years, it was clear that 
the ghastly blank was far from filled— 
and that for many a ruggedly indi- 
vidualistic cobber the ghastliest blank 
of all is a government census form. 

Wallabies & Fossickers. In conduct- 
ing the continent's most accurate head 
count since Phillip’s day, Prime Minis- 
ter Harold Holt sent 18,500 census 
enumerators into the cities, suburbs and 
outback to track down some 11.5 mil- 
lion inhabitants. Some traveled by 
plane, some by Land Rover, others on 
horseback, foot and even skis. Each car- 
ried a 33-question census form and a 
language guide in eight tongues as dis- 
parate as Serbo-Croatian and Mal- 
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tese. When they dealt with the “abos” 
—Australia’s bug-eating, boomerang- 
throwing aborigines—census takers had 
to use sign language after they had 
finally discovered their quarry in mid- 
“walkabout.” Abos, after all, spend their 
lives on the prowl in the wastes beyond 
the Great Dividing Range, running down 
witchetty grubs and wallabies from 
Birdsville to Alice Springs. When inter- 
cepted, the abos tended to be surly, 
not because of any contempt for civ- 
ilized counting procedures, but because 
a 1901 constitutional amendment de- 
mands that they be tallied not as “peo- 
ple of the Commonwealth” but rather 
as part of the natural resources. 

Census men secking out the “gold 
fossickers” in the Bathurst district of 
New South Wales—site of Australia’s 
booming gold rush just a century ago 
—had to pick up directions at remote 
bush stations, then push into the hills 
and gullies. At the Turon River Valley 
they found a pocket of prospectors liv- 
ing in ancient humpies—huts whose 
name derives from the aboriginal oompi 
plus a cockney /—and one old recluse 
dwelling in the straight-up-and-down 
cliffs of the Macquarie River, In the 
southern snow fields of the Cracken- 
back Range around Thredbo, Smiggin 
Holes and Jindabyne, pretty, blue-eyed 
Mrs. Yvonne Slypen, 30, slipped about 
on skis counting the locals—a_ job 
complicated by an influx of 2,000 visitors 
for the Giant Slalom ski champion- 
ships in Perisher Valley. 

Rabbiters & Corpses. In South and 
Western Australia, census takers from 
Humbug Scrub to Boologooroo prowled 
the inner edge of the Great Australian 
Bight in search of opal gougers, oil 
drillers, boundary riders and randomly 
wandering rabbiters. One truck driver 
from Adelaide was asked to deliver 
and collect questionnaires on the lonely 
“No Tree” Plain when he went out to 
pick up rabbits from the wandering 
hunters. He got five tons of rabbits and 
200 questionnaires. 

Motor launches took questionnaires 
to lonely lighthouses at Neptune and 
Thistle Islands and along the Great Bar- 
rier Reef, while on the equatorial Aus- 
tralian-trust island of New Ireland, Cen- 
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MOBUTU (CENTER) DECORATING HIS GOVERNORS 
They have been listening—and thot gives him pleasure. 


sus Taker Douglas Fyfe, normally a 
schoolteacher, set up shop beside a 
flooded river to interview rubber-plan- 
tation workers. Four men drowned in 
a swamped boat as they tried to reach 
Fyfe, but he counted them anyway, 
since they had been alive 30 hours ear- 
lier on the census deadline. 


THE CONGO 
New Order 


“Come over here,” ordered General 
Joseph Mobutu, President of the Con- 
go. “Now turn around,” 

The governors of the nation’s twelve 
provinces did as they were told. They 
had been summoned to Kinshasa (for- 
merly Leopoldville) to receive the Or- 
der of the Leopard, an award Mobutu 
invented for “exceptional services” and 
had already passed out to his Cabinet. 
For last week’s ceremony, the gov- 
ernors showed up in Kinshasa’s Place 
Braconnier in a sartorial array of cut- 
away coats, tails, business suits and 
even one black corduroy jacket. When 
they were properly in line, Mobutu 
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marched stiffly down the ranks, plant- 
ing a medal on each chest and a noisy 
kiss on each neck. Then he climbed into 
his black Ford convertible and was 
driven off, standing at attention in the 
back seat 

There was a marvelous irony about 
the ceremony, for Mobutu had only 
recently stripped the governors of near- 
ly all their administrative powers. They 
no longer control their provincial po- 
lice; they can no longer even set foot 
outside their provinces without Mobu- 
tu’s written permission. It was typical 
of the way the general has been running 
the Congo since he seized power eight 
months ago. But if his methods have 
been anything but democratic, he has 
at least taken charge of a land in which 
for five chaotic years no one was in 
charge. 

Dawn Riser. With army backing, Mo- 
butu has put a violent end to the politi- 
cal intrigues that confounded every Pre- 
mier from Leftist Patrice Lumumba to 
Rightist Moise Tshombe. He organized 
a youth corps to report any political ac- 
tivity, and he hanged four politicians, 
including ex-Premier Evariste Kimba, 
whom he caught plotting against him. 

Mobutu’s whip hand has been felt 
everywhere. He consolidated the num- 
ber of provinces from 21 to a more 
easily managed twelve, appointed the 
governors and their Cabinets himself. 
He rides herd over his own ministers, 
overruling their decisions at will and 
firing them at the slightest sign of dis- 
affection, “What the Congolese need 
most is discipline,” Mobutu says. “I 
have been teaching them discipline, and 
they have been listening to me. This 
gives me pleasure.” 

Discipline is Mobutu’s way of life. He 
rises at dawn every morning, takes a 
breakfast consisting mainly of Eno’s 
Fruit Salts, a sparkling laxative, then 
settles down for an hour to read the 
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B&W biplane, 1916 


Since building 
its first airplane, 
50 years ago, 
Boeing has 
pioneered major 
milestones in 
aviation. 


Model 247, 1933 


Today, Boeing 
serves the nation 
in defense, in 
transportation 
and space 
exploration...and 
is at work on the 
airplanes, missiles, 
launch vehicles 
and spacecraft of 
the future. 





Fifty years ago, W. E. Boeing and 
21 men set out to build a better 
airplane. They did. 

It was the B&W, shown below 

at the left. 


During its first half century, 
Boeing has built more than 26,000 
airplanes—3,500 of them advanced 
multi-engine jets. They include 
such revolutionary aircraft as the 
B-9, a bomber faster than the 
fighters of its day, and the historic 
World War II bombers; the B-17 
Flying Fortress which changed the 
course of military aviation, and 
the B-29 Superfortress. Next, the 





B-17 Flying Fortress, 1935-1945 


Boeing B-47 ushered in the age of 
big, high-performance jets. Then 
came the Boeing B-52 global jet 
bomber and the KC-135 jet tanker, 
which teamed up to become the 
most versatile, long-range weapon 
system in the U.S. Air Force arsenal. 
In commercial aviation, Boeing 
milestones include the 

revolutionary 247, world’s first 
all-metal, low-wing airliner...the 
307, world’s first pressurized 
airliner...and America’s first 
jetliner, the Boeing 707. The 707, 
along with the 720 and 727, estab- 
lished Boeing as the world leader 

in the field of jet transportation. 
Today, the company that began 
with 21 people has grown to 

well over 100,000. This phenomenal 
growth has been spurred by Boeing's 
continuing dedication to finding 
better ways to carry on man’s 
conquest of the air—and outer space. 
Major Boeing operations are located 
in Alabama, California, Florida, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 

Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 
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The same one who did it before. 

What's he done this time? 

He's replaced the cork W ith a screw-top 

Oh. What did he do last time? 

Changed the bottle from green to clear 

Well, that was a good move. Maybe he’s 
right this time, too. It’s easier to open 

| k ind of liked the cork, though | 
know itdidn’ tdo: my good, but] likedit 

Is it worth making a fuss about? 

I guess not, as long: 1s the whisky’s rf 
made with that same wonderful 12 i 
year-old Strathisla-Glenlivet 

He isn’t going to change that? 

Are you hide ling? What kind of 


idiot do you think he is? 

























biographies of the world’s political and 
military leaders (“to know how they 
acted in difficult times”). His own most 
difficult problem is reconstruction of 
the northeast Congo, which the two- 
year Simba rebellion left in ruins. An 
average of 400 refugees a day are still 
pouring into Kisangani (formerly Stan- 
leyville), which is itself a city half dead: 
half its shops are closed, there is little 
left of its once-thriving industry, and 
most of its citizens are unemployed. 

Bribe Squeezers. Mobutu realizes 
that the first necessity for the north- 
east is the re-establishment of funda- 
mental order. The Simbas killed or car- 
ried off almost all the trained civil 
servants, leaving vast areas of the north- 
east governed by second-rate profiteers 
who squeeze bribes and extortion mon- 
ey out of the population at every 
chance. They are in for trouble: Mo- 
butu has opened an interprovincial po- 
lice training school in Kisangani that 
has already sent 250 cops throughout 
the northeast. 

He has been at least partly successful 
in overhauling his own central govern- 
ment. By raising business taxes and 
cutting foreign junkets, he has trimmed 
this year’s budget deficit in half. He has 
also acted to increase the living stand- 
ards of the Congolese wage earner by 
raising wages 30%, slashing rents, and 
subsidizing the transport of farm prod- 
ucts to big-city markets. And he has 
brought down the ire of Belgian busi- 
ness interests by forcing them to make 
their headquarters not in Brussels but 
in Kinshasa—and by throwing out some 
of the white economic advisers in favor 
of a crew of bright young economists 
from the Congo’s Lovanium University 
Institute for Economic and Social Re- 
search. On their advice, he has ap- 
pointed a national planning commis- 
sion, is considering the establishment 
of a national development bank. 

Obviously, the Congo is still a long 
way from being healed. But Mobutu's 
new economic nationalism has im- 
pressed many foreign observers. “There 
is no doubt,” says a top United Nations 
adviser in Kinshasa, “that the Mobutu 
government makes decisions with Con- 
golese interests more at heart than any 
of its predecessors.” 


ISRAEL 
The Worried Citizen 


Isser Harel is one of the most re- 
spected men in Israel. For 15 years he 
directed Shin Bet, the nation’s secret 
intelligence organization, which ranks 
as one of the world’s finest. When the 
peppery little superspy retired in 1963, 
it was only natural that the government 
should invite him to continue to make 
his talents available on an advisory ba- 
sis. And so it did. Last year Harel be- 
came personal adviser to Prime Min- 
ister Levi Eshkol on matters of state 
security. 

Harel’s nameless successor at Shin Bet 
sharply opposed anyone’s meddling in 
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ESHKOL 
Diverting some heat. 


security and twice threatened to resign. 
Forced to choose between the two, Esh- 
kol typically compromised: he kept Ha- 
rel at a desk but gave him nothing to 
do. After ten months of inactivity, Ha- 
rel last month angrily turned in his 
badge. 

He also decided to speak his mind 
about the boss. In a round of speeches, 
Harel explained that he was “a worried 
citizen” concerned about Eshkol’s “in- 
decisive leadership.” To an audience of 
students at Jerusalem’s Hebrew Uni- 
versity, he hinted, “Things are really 
much more serious than I can explain.” 
He gave away no vital secrets, but in a 
newspaper interview Harel did reveal 
that he personally was on the spot in 
Argentina in 1960 to supervise the 
snatching of Adolf Eichmann. 

Behind Harel’s attacks, Mapai Party 
spokesmen thought they saw the hand 
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HAREL 
Speaking of privilege. 





of his old boss, David Ben-Gurion, who 
last year broke with Eshkol and formed 
the opposition Rafi Party. Gleeful Rafi 
men expected to pick up some support 
from disenchanted Mapai members and 
hoped eventually to unseat Eshkol. Last 
week they were spreading rumors that 
Mapai intended to replace Eshkol with 
either Finance Minister Pinhas Sapir or 
former Foreign Minister Golda Meir. 

Reprisal Raid. Coming in the midst 
of an economic recession and grow- 
ing unemployment, the rumor monger- 
ing did not help Eshkol’s image. Then 
last week he was given a chance to 
show that he still had muscle. For a 
week Arab bands operating out of Syr- 
ia had been attacking Israeli border 
settlements, leaving behind dead and 
wounded. In reprisal, Eshkol sent su- 
personic fighters zipping eight miles into 
Syria near the Sea of Galilee. They de- 
stroyed earth-moving equipment used 
by the Arabs on a project to divert the 
sources of the Jordan River away from 
Israel. In an ensuing dogfight, Israel's 
air force bagged a Syrian MIG-21, the 
first ever to be shot down by a French- 
made Mirage. 

Israel fired off a note to the Security 
Council, and U.N. observers rushed to 
the scene. In Tel Aviv, Mapai leaders 
happily expected that the renewed bor- 
der violence would divert the heat from 
Eshkol on the home front, were op- 
timistic that Harel’s campaign would 
finally fizzle. Not so Harel. He was still 
accepting all speaking engagements that 
came his way. Said he: “This is not my 
privilege but my duty.” 


ARGENTINA 
Back on Speaking Terms 


U.S. policy in Latin America is to 
encourage democratic governments and 
frown on military coups. That policy is, 
however, leavened by a considerable 
amount of pragmatism. And so it was 
that last week, after 18 days of icy re- 
serve, Washington formally recognized 
the military government that had top- 
pled Argentina’s President Arturo Illia. 

The U.S. could hardly overlook the 
fact that President Juan Carlos On- 
gania’s new regime had been recog- 
nized by at least 41 other countries, in- 
cluding nine of the 20 members of the 
Organization of American States. The 
U.S. also seemed satisfied with the way 
Ongania was setting about the task of 
rebuilding the inflation-ridden, _ strife- 
torn nation. This week Ongania is 
expected to announce a series of “di- 
rectives” spelling out a program of 
austerity and reform. Reports say they 
will include a sharp cutback on state 
employment, special export credits to 
stimulate foreign trade. more public 
housing, complete overhaul of Illia’s 
disastrous oil policy that forced Ar- 
gentina to import petroleum for the 
first time in years, and reorganization 
of the country’s food-distribution sys- 
tem to eliminate middlemen and help 
blunt the cost-of-living spiral. 
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TIME ESSAY 


THE IMPACT OF THE AMERICAN WAY 


O CHI MINH has switched to Salems, forsaking his 
usual Philip Morrises and Camels. This interesting piece 
of news was recently reported by a foreign diplomat in a 
cable from embattled Hanoi and was duly passed on by his 
government to the U.S. State Department, which is still 
pondering its significance. In France, Premier Georges Pom- 
pidou recently complained before un meeting of the Society 
for the Protection of the French Language that it was 
really a bit much to arrive at Orly Airport and be told by 
the /dtesse d’air that le Welcome Bureau d'Air France was 
at one's disposal. And in Kenya, Economics Minister Tom 
Mboya, momentarily putting aside affairs of state, delivered 
himself of the opinion that Bonanza, shown on local TV, is 
exerting “a good influence on Africans. Good is good. Bad 
is bad. The hero always wins, and I enjoy it.” 

Such are only a few surface signs of a phenomenon that 
has come to be known, often disapprovingly, as the “Ameri- 
canization” of world culture. There is no doubt that things 
American have traveled fast and far. The American influ- 
ence can be seen in the blue jeans under the flowing robes of 
Oxford students, in the garish neon signs in Bangkok, even 
in the Russian youths who exchange jazz tapes in Moscow 
cafeterias. It is responsible for the aching shoulders of bowl- 
ing-alley patrons on six continents, for the new tendency of 
Iranian pilots to name their children Mark or David or Joe 
instead of Reza or Parviz or Taghi, for the popularity of 
Velveeta cheese in Germany, Kellogg's cornflakes in England 
and the ubiquitous hotto doggu in Japan. 

Nancy Sinatra’s These Boots Are Made for Walking is 
among the top ten on record charts in Mexico City, Rome, 
Bonn and Geneva. Batoman is wowing them on TV in Tokyo 
and playing in Buenos Aires and London as well. Bonanza 
is big not only in Africa but in the Middle East and Europe; 
it is one of South Vietnamese Premier Ky’s favorite pro- 
grams. Pictures of Rock Hudson and Doris Day are pinned 
on the walls of Philippine homes right beside the family 
crucifix, and a Budapest newspaper recently exhorted its 
readers to imitate the manners in My Fair Lady. Bestselling 
books in the U.S. frequently become bestsellers in West Ger- 
many. The whole abstract-expressionist movement that orig- 
inated in the U.S. with Jackson Pollock has spread to al- 
most every continent, 

Perhaps one of the most indicative—and amusing—effects 
of American influence has been the infiltration of American 
English into other languages. Japanese sometimes sounds like 
Japlish: masukomi for mass communications, ferebi for TV, 
demo for demonstration and the inevitable baseballisms pray 
hollu, storiku and hitto. Franglais permits a Frenchman to 
do le planning et research on le manpowerisation of a com- 
plexe industrielle before taking off for le weekend in le 
country, German now is splattered with such terms as dis- 
count house, shopping center, ready to wear and cash and 
carry. And the latest expression in Frankfurt ad agencies is 
Ziehn wir's am Flaggenmast hoch und sehn wir wer gruesst 
—Let’s run it up the flagpole and see if anyone salutes. 


Thirst for Novelty 

From foods to fads, from business techniques to books, 
things and ideas American are thus being bought, sold, used, 
admired and copied all over the world. Yet to jump to the 
conclusion that the world is becoming Americanized because 
of this—as disapproving foreign esthetes and uncritical Amer- 
icans frequently do—would be to take a very bad jump 
indeed, Despite the admiration for and aping of things 
American, “Americanization” frequently has little directly to 
do with the U.S. as a nation; it represents more a desire for 
the things that Americans have, a thrust toward material 
wealth that is independent of nationality. In differing con- 
texts and dozens of languages, it may mean modernization, 
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urbanization or even the adaptation of products or tech- 
niques invented or manufactured by Britons or Swedes. 

The world is in the midst of the greatest technological 
advance in its history—and the U.S. has been in the van- 
guard of that advance. As Gertrude Stein observed, the U.S. 
is the world’s oldest country because it was really the first to 
enter the 20th century. It was the first to develop eleciric 
signs, skyscrapers, the conveyer belt and the computer. It 
was first with traffic jams, modern central heating and indoor 
plumbing, first with the airplane and the telephone, first 
with a radio, automobile, refrigerator, and a TV and wash- 
ing machine cheap enough for every workingman, Much of 
the world has reached out for these things, not necessarily 
because they are American but because they are the symbols 
of the economic and social advances of a new era. 

“Amerika, du hast es besser [America, you have it bet- 
ter].” said Goethe 145 years ago, and the world today looks 
to the U.S. as the pinnacle of material prosperity. In seeking 
the creature comforts of the modern age, other nations con- 
sider it incidental that most of the goods can be obtained 
most cheaply and efficiently in ways and styles designed by 
the Yanks. Says Britain’s leading Americanologist, Sir Denis 
Brogan: “What is called Americanization in the rest of the 
world is largely modern industrialization. America is the 
chief modern industrialized society, in all the things that 
means in the last third of the 20th century, from automation 
to urbanization to mass affluence.” “No other country in the 
world,” adds Italian Designer Emilio Pucci, “applies scien- 
tific discovery as fast as America does. America thus is 
leading a new way of life. It has caused a thirst for novelty 
in all fields, and this thirst is contagious.” 


The Fundamentals of Technology 

Placed by history and circumstance in the vanguard of the 
technological revolution, the U.S. also found itself carrying 
the results of that revolution abroad through the accidents 
of history. It first displayed its wealth to the world when it 
was recognized as an international power in the wake of 
World War I, But it was not until after World War II that 
the U.S. really began to lead a worldwide march toward 
affluence. By then, it was abundantly equipped for the job. 
It had a wealth of natural resources, a scarcity of skilled 
labor that forced the pace of mechanization, and an im- 
mense domestic market that permitted cheap mass produc- 
tion, provided customers for almost any speculative scheme. 

Because the requirements of modern technology are so 
vast, only the U.S., untouched among the large, powerful 
nations by the ravages of war and nurtured on a free- 
wheeling capitalism, had the resources to lead the techno- 
logical advance. By the very nature of the advance, other 
nations had to follow, adopting the techniques and products 
that had been developed. This fundamental fact of modern 
technology, as much as anything else, is what has galled 
Charles de Gaulle and spurred him to insist that France 
develop, for example, her own atomic force de frappe. The 
Common Market, too, is Europe's attempt to create a huge 
mass market like the U.S.’s own and a pool of resources 
capable of meeting the huge needs of technology. While 
pioneering the technological revolution, on the other hand, 
the U.S. was not a bit shy about using techniques developed 
elsewhere, from France's pasteurization to Austria’s basic 
oxygen process for steel. The British invented the jet engine 
—but U.S. jets practically monopolize the world’s long- 
range routes today. The U.S. opened its arms to European 
scientists, who gave it, among other things, The Bomb. 

Much of the world got a good look at what the Americans 
had accomplished when they arrived as conquerors in 1945, 
To Asia, the Americans brought the Jeep, the candy bar, 
K rations, portable laundries, health units and toilet paper— 
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but they also planted in Asians an awareness of and a desire 
for much more. To Europe, they brought $46 billion in aid, 
food and clothes and massive Marshall Plan reconstruction 
loans. The presence of hundreds of thousands of obviously 
prosperous, obviously confident American soldiers in Ger- 
many alone unconsciously created an image that was far 
more lasting and effective than the conscious efforts of the 
Nazi re-education process. Since the war, of course, wave 
upon wave of American tourists and students have further 
entrenched American attitudes and products in Europe, 
though in the doing they have sometimes marred the Amer- 
ican image. And almost everywhere there have been U.S. 
businessmen eager to cash in on the aspirations of others to 
reach the American level of prosperity. In, fact, one major 
reason for the prevalence abroad of many things American 
is that U.S. business sees the world as a huge market and 
has consciously set out to conquer it with the American 
wealth of research and development, distribution and sales 
genius and powerful advertising. 


Derivative Wares 

It is little wonder, then, that many of the trappings of 
American life—and some of its attitudes—have spread 
around the globe. Still, Ho Chi Minh certainly does not 
smoke American cigarettes because they are American (“He 
didn’t change to a French cigarette, did he?” crowed a State 
Department aide); like millions of others who have made 
U.S. cigarettes the most universally preferred, he smokes 
them simply because they are better than most of what is 
available. Coca-Cola is the universal symbol of Americani- 
zation, but it was the distribution, merchandising and adver- 
tising techniques of the American company—not the fact 
that the drink made one feel American or implied admira- 
tion for the U.S.—that made it so, It is hardly a triumph of 
culture that an American can get a dry martini on request 
practically anywhere in the world; it is just good business in 
a day when so many Americans travel. 

“You always imitate people richer than you,” says Paris 
Interior Decorator Slavik, who designed “Les Drugstores” 
in Paris. Slavik makes the point, though, that the imitator 
usually puts his own imprint on what he imitates; he did not 
design his stores to resemble American drugstores, but “we 
knew the name would attract, and we were right.” Though 
American-made goods, from cake mixes to Mr. Clean, are 
now taken for granted in many parts of the world, many of 
the typically “American” wares are just as derivative as Les 
Drugstores. They are frequently not made either in the U.S. 
or by Americans, are often produced abroad even more ef- 
ficiently and cheaply than in the U.S. European canned and 
packaged goods, for example, are nudging American mer- 
chandise off the shelves of Greek supermarkets, and Euro- 
pean cars built with Detroit’s mass-production methods com- 
pete well in world markets with U.S. autos. Even more im- 
portant than the products that the U.S. has exported are the 
techniques, which have enabled businesses in many parts of 
the world, particularly in Europe and Japan, to operate 
more efficiently. The U.S. influence not only punched holes 
in the traditional autocratic ways of the old aristocratic 
hierarchies, but popularized such modern ideas as cost ac- 
counting, mass merchandising and advertising techniques, 
supermarkets and discount houses. 

As the leading youth-centered culture, America has a spe- 
cial allure for the world’s adolescents, even those who like 
to burn U.S.LS. libraries on occasion. Teen-agers abroad have 
taken to such Americanisms as picnics, transistor radios, 
blue jeans and the frug, and some young Europeans hit the 
roads as beatniks, much as alienated young Americans did 
in the early ‘50s, The U.S. influence, in fact, is sometimes 
a disruptive one in families abroad, where the desire of 
youths to imitate their freer American counterparts may run 
smack up against an authoritarian family structure. When 
Free University of Berlin students recently staged a sit-in, 
they asked an American visitor: “Is this the way they did 
it in Berkeley?” 

The American’s thirst for novelty means, of course, that 
he also continues to borrow from abroad, The U.S. is a melt- 
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ing pot not only for races but for ideas as well, and many of 
the American customs and habits that travel abroad have 
already been influenced at home by other cultures, From 
the King James Bible to Scandinavian modern furniture to 
LSD, some of the best and worst of culture in the U.S. has 
been imported. With the rise of U.S. power and affluence, 
much American music, cinema, art, design, ballet and thea- 
ter have begun to meet and marry in midocean with their 
European counterparts, forming a sort of Atlantic culture. 

Avant-garde French moviemakers study Hollywood direc- 
tors, who return the compliment. Basic rock ‘n’ roll, formed 
in the U.S., peaked in England with the Beatles and the 
Rolling Stones, who proceeded to influence U.S. music. The 
French invented the discothéque, but the discaire at New 
Jimmy's in Paris plays mostly American records. Italian coffee- 
houses proliferate in big U.S. cities, while the Italians wear 
Janizen swimsuits on their beaches. Japanese transistor ra- 
dios, TVs and tape recorders do as well in New York as 
James Baldwin's novels in Tokyo or Edward Albee’s plays 
in Athens. Robert Rauschenberg, Jasper Johns and Andy 
Warhol created a pop art derived from the Dadaists and 
Marcel Duchamp; their work, in turn, has influenced such 
pop artists in Britain as Joe Tilson and Peter Blake. 

Just as American society has not basically changed under 
the pressure of influences from abroad, much of what passes 
for Americanization abroad occurs on a very superficial 
level. The most significant denominator of a culture is its 
rhythms, from the way the telephone jangles to the cycle of 
the seasons, and those rhythms are resistant to most change. 
Italian life is still essentially baroque beneath all the surface 
trappings. Japan, for all its material modernization, remains 
quintessentially Japanese in its process of thinking, its per- 
sonal relations, its social organization. Moreover, though 
technological change can and does profoundly affect so- 
cieties, modernization is mostly confined to the big cities, 
particularly in Asia, Africa and Latin America, where the 
heartlands remain relatively untouched by progress. Even in 
the cities, there is a distinct time lag; some of the more jar- 
ring aspects of American culture continue to flourish abroad 
even while they are on the decline in the U.S., where the 
general level of sophistication is steadily rising. 


Too Much or Not Enough? 

The U.S. has also exported many nonmaterial things, in- 
cluding a new concept of woman's role that is slowly catch- 
ing on abroad. But perhaps the most valuable commodity 
that the U.S. has given to the rest of the world is the basic 
American spirit that has made possible its affluence and style 
of living and that blends its material possessions into a 
unified pattern of existence. Bertrand Russell summed up 
the American outlook as: “Man is lord of the earth: what 
he wants, he can get by energy and intelligence.” By its 
example, the U.S. showed the world that things could be 
done, that dreams could be embodied in action, that a better 
life could be achieved with effort and ingenuity, The Ameri- 
can style reflects a questing spirit, a desire for change and 
investigation, an irreverence for authority that has lasted 
since 1776, a built-in dissatisfaction with the status quo, 
The American system is a constant seeking of practical means 
to an end, “Americans,” says French Humorist Pierre Da- 
ninos, “adapted naturally to the modern environment. They 
seem to be born into this age, born to make long-distance 
calls, hop international flights or act in films.” 

Given the American combination of strength and spirit, it 
was historically inevitable that the U.S. should serve as a 
model to many nations in the world’s postwar climb toward 
modernization and greater affluence. As models go in an 
imperfect world, it has been a good one. In that sense, the 
problem is not whether the world is too Americanized but 
whether it is Americanized enough: whether the many mil- 
lions who have not yet been exposed to the material ad- 
vantages of American society can be guided toward them 
without revolution and discord. Even if that happens, though, 
the world will never become a grade-A, U.S.-inspected, 
homogenized world. It is too full of diversity for that, and 
the U.S. is a powerful part of that diversity. 
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SINATRA & FARROW 
From dwindling days to ding-a-ding. 


By the account of a recent album he 
recorded, Frank Sinatra, 50, is in the 
September of his years. But as the days 
dwindle down to a precious few, he’s 
decided to make the most of them by 
marrying Mia Farrow, 21, Maureen 
O’Sullivan’s actress daughter. After 
keeping steady company with her for 
more than a year, Frankie took her 
home to mother and gave her a ding-a- 
ding ring, nine carats heavy and worth 
something like $100,000, Said Old Pal 
Joey Bishop: “It looked like Plymouth 
Rock had been lowered onto Columbus 
Circle.” 

“The light came in from the east. 
And then there came the sharp compell- 
ing cry—the most awesome, happiest 
sound known to human ears, the first 
child of Sam and Rebekah Johnson was 
discovering America.” So wrote Lyn- 
don’s mother in the family album in 
1908. The celebrated passage now 
hangs, framed, in the replica of his five- 
room birthplace, which has just been 
built on the original’s decayed founda- 
tion. Another bit of memorabilia in the 
new presidential shrine, which is just a 
mile from the present L.B.J. ranch: a 
china-doll clown that was a Christmas 
present to an aunt from little Lyndon, 
then four. “He proudly handed it over,” 
burbled a White House press release, 
“telling her delightedly that it cost a 
dime and was worth every cent of it.” 

Nice, good, old John 

Some other writers’ Grapes of Wrath 

Are still to come 

But is it possible 

That yours are only in the past? 

So wrote Soviet Poet Evgeny Evtu- 
shenko in Literaturnaya Gazeta, ad- 
dressing his nice, good, old pal John 
Steinbeck, whom he met during the 
author's 1963 visit to Russia. Evtushen- 
ko was scolding Steinbeck for not speak- 
ing out against the Vietnamese war. 
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Steinbeck, who has a son with the 
Armed Forces radio in Saigon, replied 
with an open letter of his own. “My 
dear friend Genya,” he wrote, “You 
know well how I detest all war, but for 
this one I have a particular and per- 
sonal hatred. I am against this Chinese- 
inspired war. I don't know a single 
American who is for it. But, my beloved 
friend, you asked me to denounce half 
a war, our half. If you could persuade 
North Viet Nam to agree in good faith 
to negotiate, the bombing would stop 
instantly. The guns would fall silent and 
our dear sons could come home.” 

From the very first he did splendidly, 
winning an Emmy in his first year and 
holding his own against TV’s mightiest 
(Milton Berle, Groucho Marx, Lucille 
Ball). Then in 1957 he announced his 
retirement “from the lights of TV to 
the shades and shadows of the Cross. 
As the retirement was dictated by spir- 
itual considerations, so will be the 
moment of return.” The exact spiritual 
considerations are not known, but 
Uncle Miltie has announced his return 
to the silver tube and so now has 
Uncle Fultie. Beginning in the fall on 
30 syndicated stations, New York's 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, 71, will con- 
duct a weekly color series called not 
Life ls Worth Living, as it was before, 
but just plain The Bishop Sheen 
Program. 

Athletics is one thing New York's 
two Senators don't have in common. 
So when their staffs met on the softball 
diamond, Jacob Javits’ crowd deferen- 
tially called themselves “The Old Men,” 
and Bobby Kennedy's crew were 
dubbed “The Kennedy Kids.” Neither 
of the distinguished colleagues started. 
But in the second inning, Javits, 62, 
stepped in for a swing while Bobby, 40, 
hooted pleasantly from the sidelines. 
The Senior Senator cracked a clean 








single—uh, clean, if you don’t count 
some fumble fingering in centerfield. 
Daughter Joy Javits, 17, who was a 
ringer (she’s on Senator Claiborne Pell’s 
staff), then brought her balding pa 
pounding home with a triple. Thus in- 
spired, “The Old Men” eked out a 28-17 
win, Two-four-six-ache, who do we ap- 
preciate? Jake, Jake, Jake. Yeah. 

“Dear Bob,” the letter began, and 
went on to express New York Mayor 
John V. Lindsay's “deep gratitude” to- 
ward “one of the city’s most venerable, 
respected, dedicated and effective pub- 
lic servants.” The soft soap notwith- 
standing, Dear Bob was being fired 
from his powerful job as coordinator 
of the city’s federal-state-city highway 
projects. Robert Moses, 77. once the 
master of the New York environment, 
including parks and beaches, is now 
left with only the Triborough Bridge, 
six other bridges and two tunnels to 
run. In a letter accusing Lindsay of 
“ripper legislation,” he chided him for 
“the errors of your logic,” and signed 
off as “Your venerable friend.” 

After nine months of trying to unify 
the warring factions among her hus- 
band’s followers in Argentina, Isabel 
Perén, 35, found that her efforts had 
come to precious little: the recent mili- 
tary coup led to the dissolution of all 
political parties. So Isabel rejoined e/ 
lider in his Spanish exile. She was met 
with a lengthy embrace from unwan 
Juan, looking less than his 70 years, 
and the couple went off for “a second 
honeymoon.” Their transportation: a 
black Mercedes that is registered in the 
U.S. to avoid Spanish import duties. 
Old dictators know all the tricks. 


JUAN & ISABEL PERON 
To home from the homeland. 
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Golfers used to quit when the sun went down. 


Now Westinghouse lighting turns night into day. 


Westinghouse lights 3,821 yards 
of fairways and greens at the Pecan 
Valley Country Club in San Antonio— 
including the longest lighted golf hole 
in the world 

Our lighting fixtures 
safety switches and related equipment 


transformers 


provide 196,000 watts of light and 
made possible the first nighttime PGA 
professional-amateur tournament 
Extending leisure hours with lighting 
is just one way Westinghouse makes 
the game more enjoyable 
Westinghouse Marketeer’ electric 


cars turn long walks bet 2n tees and 
fairways into pleasant rid 

Golf course lighting is a trend that 
is growing rapidly. When Westinghouse 
turns stay-at-homes into week-night 
swingers, everybody benefits. Players 
pros and weekend golf widows 


You can be sure if it's Westinghouse 





— The Douglas SIVB stage of NASA's 
25,000 m.p.h. push to the moon in 1969. 











Saturn rocket will give astronauts a 


will speed on to their mission at the moon 
Douglas has been working with the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration on 

the Saturn program at the Marshall Space Flight 
Chis important program is 


typical of Douglas leadership in aerospace science, 


When the Apollo makes its historic flight to the 
moon—the Douglas-built Saturn S-IVB will provide 
the powerful third-stage thrust that sends the 
spacecraft on its way. After separation, the S-IVB 
will put Apollo in an 18,000 mph earth orbit, 
where it will coast with engine shut down for one to 
three orbits. Then the S-IVB will re-start and 

push Apollo to 25,000 mph escape velocity. Once 
ona lunar trajectory, S-IVB will separate from 


the spacecraft, and Apollo and its crew of astronauts 


Center since 1962 


engineering, and systems management 


DOUGLAS gets things done 
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You would like it in the Northern Plains: 
Marquette, Michigan 


People in Marquette like things a little bit different. Their 
annual ‘‘Art on the Rocks” exhibit in late July, for exam- 
ple. Amateur and professional artists display and sell 
their works on a rocky bluff overlooking the largest of the 
Great Lakes. Sponsored by the Lake Superior Art Associa 
tion, the show attracts enthusiasts who traverse the rock 
path leading to Father Marquette's Memorial. Sketches, 
paintings, pottery and sculpture greet visitors along the 
way with a myriad of colors and forms. Through programs 
such as this, Marquette fosters art appreciation and cul- 
tural growth. It’s no wonder that artists enjoy Marquette. 
Tourists, conventions and industries, too, like Marquette. 


Their support has made this city the center of activity on 
Michigan's upper peninsula. Surrounded by copper and 
iron mines and boundless natural beauty and resources, 
Marquette offers a wealth of economic opportunities for 
industries. In addition, Marquette has a productive labor 
force, outstanding transportation facilities and Northern 
Michigan University’s 7,000 students. And it has abun- 
dant Natural Gas piped in by Northern Natural Gas Com 
pany and distributed by Michigan Gas and Electric Com 
pany. For information about plant location opportunities 
in Marquette, write to Area Development Department, 
Northern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Northern 
Natural Gas 
Company 





THE LAW 





CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
Frisk & Find 


One warm July afternoon in 1964, 
off-duty New York City Policeman Sam- 
uel Lasky heard a noise outside his 
apartment door in suburban Mount 
Vernon, Two strangers were tiptoeing 
down the hall. Lasky hurriedly grabbed 
his pistol and managed to collar one, 
John F. Peters. who protested that he 
was merely visiting a married girl friend 
in the building. Not impressed, Lasky 
frisked Peters and felt something that 
“could have been a knife.” What Lasky 
actually found was an envelope con- 
taining burglar’s tools—for possession 
of which Peters was duly convicted. 

Most citizens would surely agree that 
Patrolman Lasky was the model of an 
alert, courageous cop in action. Civil- 
libertarians, however, were quick to 
ask whether his search violated Peters’ 
constitutional rights. In a decision writ- 
ten by Judge Kenneth Keating, the New 
York Court of Appeals has just an- 
swered that question with a resounding 
no. It affirmed Peters’ conviction and 
declared that Lasky deserves “our high- 
est praise.” 

Beyond that, by a vote of 5 to 2, the 
court specifically upheld New York's 
controversial “stop and frisk” law, 
which empowers a policeman not only 
to “pat down” a suspect for concealed 
weapons in any public place, but also 
to seize “any other” illegal objects that 
he finds in the process. 

Bullet for an Answer. The legislators 
who wrote New York's stop-and-frisk 
law in 1964 held that big-city police 
clearly need authority to stop and ques- 
tion anyone whom they “reasonably 
suspect” of committing or being about 
to commit a felony or serious misde- 
meanor. They justified the frisk on 
grounds of elemental safety. As the 
New York Court of Appeals put it in a 
key 1964 case (People vy. Rivera): “The 
answer to the question propounded by 
the policeman may be a bullet.” 

Ironically, what may yet shoot down 
the frisk law is the fact that the new 
high-state-court decision affirms the 
power of police to seize not only weap- 
ons but also anything else “the posses- 
sion of which may constitute a crime.” 





In the Peters case, dissenting Judge 
Stanley H. Fuld protested that the 
Fourth Amendment guarantee against 
“unreasonable searches and seizures” 


now means that any search made with- 
out the authority of a warrant is “rea- 
sonable only if conducted as incident 
to a lawful arrest” based on probable 
cause—something Patrolman Lasky ad- 
mittedly did not have until after his 
frisk produced not a weapon but bur- 
glar’s tools. 

In a companion case, dissenting Judge 
John Van Voorhis protested that the 
policeman involved was only “allegedly” 
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JUDGE KEATING 
Enough to be reasonably suspect. 


frisking for a weapon when he discov- 
ered a supply of heroin in the defend- 
ant’s pockets. “Without probable cause,” 
said Van Voorhis, “the frisk discovered 
the heroin, then the heroin served as a 
basis for arrest, which, in turn, was 
claimed to justify the search which dis- 
closed it.” Judge Van Voorhis insisted 
that a frisk should be tightly limited to 
its only legitimate purpose: “To dis- 
cover and seize dangerous weapons.” If 
it becomes “a general search of the per- 
son” in patent violation of the Fourth 
Amendment, warned Van Voorhis, “we 
shall have progressed a_ considerable 
distance toward the police state.” 
Rewritten Rules. Carrying on the ar- 
gument, the American Civil Liberties 
Union plans to help appeal the Peters 
decision to the U.S. Supreme Court, which 
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JUDGE FULD 
Only on probable cause. 





has yet to rule on stop-and-frisk. If the 
court takes the case, the key issue may 
well be whether a person stopped for 
questioning and frisking is actually un- 
der arrest—for it is only lawful arrest, 
with or without a warrant, that carries 
with it the right to make a search “in- 
cident” to that arrest. Without grounds 
for arrest, police cannot simply search 
a person and then use whatever evi- 
dence they happen to find. In short, a 
search cannot be justified by its fruits 
alone. Yet stop-and-frisk laws may au- 
thorize just that 

To bypass this problem, many courts 
have simply declared that a stop is not 
an arrest and a frisk is not a search, 
thus enabling police to act on “reason- 
able suspicion” rather than the stricter 
standard of probable cause. All this 
seems to assume that an arrest begins 
only with some sort of formal announce- 
ment. By contrast, some courts view 
arrest as the first “actual restraint” that 
stops a person from doing whatever he 
pleases—a definition that may well bar 
searches made on mere “suspicion.” 

The Supreme Court may have hand- 
ed down a hint of its own attitude in 
last month's Miranda vy. Arizona de- 
cision, which affirmed the rights to si- 
lence and to counsel as soon as a per- 
son is “deprived of his freedom of 
action in any way.” On the other hand, 
defenders of stop-and-frisk laws see the 





court leaning their “reasonable” way 
because it declared in 1963 (Ker v. 
California); “The states are not  pre- 


cluded from developing workable rules 
to meet the practical demands of effec- 
tive criminal investigation and law en- 
forcement in the states, provided that 
those rules do not violate the consti- 
tutional proscription of unreasonable 
searches and seizures.” 


IMMIGRATION 


The Case of the Elusive Euphemism 
When he filled out the application 
forms for U.S. citizenship in 1963, 
Canadian-born Clive M. Boutilier, 32, 
reported that he had once been arrested 
for a homosexual act, but the charges 
were dismissed. Pressed for more de- 
tails, the Manhattan  building-mainte- 
nance man, who had been living in the 
U.S. for eight years, revealed his as- 
sorted relations with both sexes since 
the age of 14. As a result, Boutilier was 
ordered deported. Reason: the 1952 Im- 
migration Act bars any alien with a 
“psychopathic personality.” 

Using psychiatrists’ statements that he 
has no such thing. Boutilier took his 
case to the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit. Last week that 
court, in a 2-1 decision, rejected Bou- 
tilier’s appeal on the ground that “psy- 
chopathic personality” legally means 
what Congress was too circumspect to 
say, “No homosexuals allowed.” 

Judge Irving R. Kaufman traced the 
euphemism to the Public Health Serv- 
ice, which devised it as an admittedly 
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JUDGE KAUFMAN 
What Congress was too bashful to say. 


“vague and indefinite” rubric covering 
Congress’ intent to bar “homosexuals 
and other sex perverts.” However med- 
ically imprecise, said Kaufman, the 
phrase became “a legal term of art” 
that clearly barred Boutilier as “a homo- 
sexual long before leaving Canada,” and 
authorized his deportation even if he 
had lived “a life of impeccable morality” 
in the U.S. Ruled Kaufman: “It ts not 
our function to sit in judgment on Con- 
gress’ wisdom in enacting the law.” In 
dissent, Judge Leonard P. Moore called 
“psychopathic personality” an unconsti- 
tutionally vague term that immigration 


officials blindly applied to Boutilier 
without even giving him a_ medical 
examination. 


Kaufman's opinion is in direct con- 
flict with two decisions by the U.S 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
in San Francisco, which has ruled that 
section of the immigration law “void for 
vagueness” in its application to homo- 
sexuals, Since the Supreme Court gen- 
erally agrees to referee circuit conflicts, 
it may now take its own reading of the 
elusive euphemism 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


Ginzburg as Precedent 

There was little question about the 
quality of the movies that Robert A 
Klor intended to produce. In 1964, he 
hired a couple of models named Candy 
Bunch and Lori Lorianne to “star” in 
two films, each of which depicted a sin- 
gle nude woman in poses that the Los 
Angeles prosecutor described as “invi- 
tations to sexual activity.” After playing 
their parts, Candy and Lori became sus- 
picious about Klor’s plans for the films, 
and they called the cops. Three officers 
entered Klor’s home under authority of 
an arrest Warrant charging him with an 
overdue parking ticket, then asked to 
see his “lewd” films. Klor willingly dis- 
played his motion pictures, but wisely 
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ALFRED STATLER 


JUDGE MOORE 


stated: “These are not ready for dis- 
tribution through the mail. They need 
to be edited.” 

Despite that disclaimer and the fact 
that police were unable to prove that he 
had ever before peddled smut, Klor was 
convicted of violating a state law ban- 
ning the distribution of obscene matter. 
Had he actually done so? 

Conduct, Not Content. The evidence 
failed to show that he had even planned 
to, ruled California’s highest court as it 
reversed Klor’s conviction. Basing its 
reasoning in large part on the Supreme 
Court decision aflirming Eros Publisher 
Ralph Ginzburg's five-year federal sen- 
tence for sending obscene matter 
through the mails, the California Su- 
preme Court held that obscenity cases 
should turn more on the objective con- 
duct of the defendant than on a judge 
or jury’s subjective opinion about the 
content of his product 

Whether or not Klor's films were 
really obscene, said the court, the Cal- 
ifornia anti-smut law does not forbid 
“mere preparation of obscene materi- 
als.” Instead, it penalizes “dissemina- 
tion or intended dissemination.” Not 
only had the prosecution failed to prove 
that Klor intended to distribute his un- 
edited films in their allegedly obscene 
form, but worse, said the State Supreme 
Court, the trial judge had misconstrued 
the law and wrongly “communicated 
to the jury the idea that it need not 
find ‘an intention to distribute’ if it con- 
cluded that defendant had prepared the 
materials.” 

The court called this construction “a 


An argument that Ginzburg himself has 
finally turned to. Last week a U.S. appellate 
court stayed his sentence for two months to 
allow him to hone a new appeal claiming he 
was not personally responsible for trying to 
mail his products from such “titillating’ ad 
dresses as Intercourse, Pa. As Ginzburg now 
tells it, the mailing company he hired devised 
that ploy without his knowledge 





gratuitous unconstitutional reach” that 
might well encourage lower courts to 
penalize “matter produced solely for 
the personal enjoyment of the creator.” 
Construing Ginzburg, the court stressed: 
“No constitutionally punishable conduct 
appears in the case of an individual who 
prepares material for his own use” or 
who “intends to purge the material of 
any objectionable element before dis- 
tributing or exhibiting it.” To hold oth- 
erwise, the court said, “would pose 
grave technical difficulty for the uncon- 
ventional artist” and “tend to suppress 
experimental productions that might be- 
come, in finished form, constitutionally 
protected communication.” 


LIABILITY 


Fasten Your Seat Belt 

After duly noting that auto accidents 
kill 50,000 Americans a year, safety 
experts generally agree that the use of 
seat belts would save 10% of those lives 
and reduce serious injuries by one-third 
Convinced by the grim statistics, legis- 
lators have made seat belts mandatory 
on new cars in 32 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Still, studies show 
that motorists are unimpressed; they 
fail to buckle their belts 50% of the 
time. Now the law is beginning to de- 
velop a powerful persuader: failure to 
use a seat belt may well bar recovery in 
a personal-injury suit. 

Unfortunately for Mrs. Kathleen Bu- 
sick of Milwaukee, she set something of 
a legal precedent as she inched her fam- 
ily’s brand-new Chevrolet cautiously 
along an icy street. She braked to a stop 
behind a bus; Electrical Engineer Bruno 
R. Budner’s car skidded into hers from 
the rear. Claiming assorted injuries as 
a result of the collision, Mrs, Busick 
sued Budner for $30,000 

When the case came to trial, if 
seemed a routine personal-injury suit. 
It took on a new aspect when Budner 
cited a state law that requires all new 
Wisconsin cars to be equipped with two 
seat belts. Though her new car was duly 
belted, Mrs. Busick herself was admit- 
tedly unbelted at the time of the acci- 
dent. As a result, the judge instructed 
the jury to consider whether Mrs. Bu- 
sick was guilty of contributory negli 
gence by virtue of having ignored a 
handy safety device that might have 
prevented her injuries. 

Common law imposes on every per- 
son a duty to exercise “ordinary care” 
for his or her own safety. Such care is 
defined as what “the great mass of man- 
kind” would ordinarily exercise in the 
same or similar circumstances. And in 
most states, juries are normally in- 
structed that a plaintiff who fails to 
take such precautions may not collect; 
the plaintiff's negligence means the de- 
fendant gets off scot-free, which seems 
to be just what happened in Milwaukee. 
Once the jury received its instructions, 
it absolved Budner and withheld all 
damages for Mrs. Busick. 
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“It comes together like two bull goats!” 


“T’ve had headaches that want to lift the top of my 
head off,” says Eugene Avery of Los Angeles. 

“The pain comes up the back of my neck, around 
the side of my head—and then it comes together in 
front like two bull goats! 


“So when I want relief, I want relief, and Excedrin® 


gives me this!” 
For pain that really hurts, try Excedrin — the extra- 
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strength pain reliever. Excedrin has the strength of 
four medically endorsed ingredients. You get: quick 
relief ...long-lasting relief...a tension reliever to relax 
you...and an anti-depressant to restore your spirits. 

Tablet for tablet, Excedrin is 50% stronger than 
aspirin for relief of headache pain. 

Why not do as Mr. Avery did? Try Excedrin anal- 
gesic tablets — the extra-strength pain reliever™, 
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BASEBALL 
Baltimore’s Early Birds 


The names that baseball teams give 
themselves are apt to be anything but 
apt. Consider the Atlanta Braves, who 
fled from Boston and Milwaukee, and 
the Detroit Tigers, whose claws have 
been clipped since 1945. Not to men- 
tion the California Angels, those swing- 
ing young men about Hollywood, or the 





Kansas City Athletics, who haven't 
made the first division in 14 years. 
But the Baltimore Orioles—now 


there’s a proper name. As every orni- 
thologist Knows, the Baltimore oriole is 
a bird that makes a lot of noise in the 
spring, then lays an egg and departs, 

The way they croon in June and 
croak in August, the best that the Ori- 
oles usually can hope for is to be re- 
membered in September. They have not 
won a big-league pennant since 1896; 
they are the team that Mighty Casey 
struck out for; and they peddled Babe 
Ruth away for $2,900. Still, all those 
past transgressions will be forgiven this 
year, unless the Orioles find some curi- 
ous new way to commit suicide. Last 
week, slightly past the halfway point of 
the 1966 season, they were leading the 
American League by a full seven games. 

Clams & Claws. Maybe the Orioles 
won't win, But at the very least, they 
are the kookiest cast of characters who 
ever called themselves a ball club, First 
Baseman Boog Powell is (at 6 ft. 44 
in. and 246 Ibs.) one of the biggest men 
in baseball, and he spent seven years 
perfecting the fine art of tobacco chew- 
ing—"the trick,” says Powell, “is not 
to swallow.” Leftfielder Curt Blefary 
keeps a pet cocker spaniel that has 
scrambled eggs and Coke for break- 
fast. “Ugh,” says Blefary, who has been 
known to start his own day with clam 
chowder and hamburger. 

Relief Pitcher Dick Hall is an ama- 
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POWELL 





BAUER 


teur mathematician who on drizzly aft- 
ernoons amuses himself trying to pre- 
dict whether a game will be called off 
-—by calculating the number of rain- 
drops falling per second on one square 
foot of the field. Rightfielder Frank 
Robinson used to be known as “the 
meanest man in the National League.” 
before he was traded to the Orioles by 
the Cincinnati Reds last winter. Now 
he is the meanest man in both leagues 
—with the possible exception of Balti- 
more Manager Hank Bauer (TIME cov- 
er, Sept. 11. 1964). 

A shrapnel-pocked ex-Marine with a 
face “like a clenched fist.” Bauer looks 
even meaner than he is—and there are 
signs that he may be mellowing. No- 
hody on the squad has been fined all 
vear. Curfews are Jenient, and bed 
checks are rare. The Orioles obviously 
are enjoying their new freedom. Out- 
fielder Powell, who batted only .248 
last year, was up to .299 last’ week. 
Curt Blefary has twelve homers, and 
Centerfielder Russ Snyder is batting 
.337. Rightfielder Robinson ranks No. | 
in the American League in homers (22) 
and runs scored (68), fourth in batting 
(.312). Third Baseman Brooks Robin- 
son, no relation, is the league leader in 
RBIs with 72. 

Biggest Bulls. Baltimore's only ap- 
parent weakness is its front-line pitch- 
ing: in 90 tries so far, Orioles starters 
have managed io complete a mere 15 
games. That does not alarm Manager 
Bauer. “All I want is six or seven good 
innings—and then I'll bring in the re- 
lievers,” he says. “What the hell, I've 
got the best bullpen in the business.” 

Not even two straight losses to the 
second-place Detroit Tigers last week 
could make Hank Bauer lose his new 
cool. “Our guys are smelling the mon- 
ey.” he said—serenely confident that his 
1966 Orioles would give Baltimore its 
first pennant in 70 years. 
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Crooning is for kooks. 
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BROWN & CLAY 
Games were too inactive. 


PRO FOOTBALL 
New Day for Black Rock 


Dressed in Army fatigues and sport- 
ing a ten-day growth of beard, he 
looked more like a Cuban revolutionary 
than the best running back in pro foot- 
ball. He sounded pretty revolutionary 
too. “I want,” said James Nathaniel 
Brown, 30, “to have a hand in the 
struggle that is going on in our coun- 
try.” Thus Jim Brown (Time cover, 
Nov. 26), fullback of the National 
Football League’s Cleveland Browns 
and the biggest ground gainer (12,312 
yds. over nine seasons) in the history 
of pro football, announced his retire- 
ment from the sport that made him 
famous. 

He made his declaration in London, 
where he is acting in a war film called 
The Dirty Dozen. An outspoken black- 
power advocate who has publicly 
praised the Black Muslims, Brown plans 
to promote a pet activist project: the 
Negro Industrial and Economic Union. 
“We want to instill a sense of pride in 
the 22 million black people in the U.S.,” 
he said. Although he is giving up a 
$65,000-a-year job with the Browns, 
Jim will hardly feel the pinch. He ts 
getting $40,000 for his movie role as 
a racist murderer. “He could,” says 
a Hollywood pressagent, “become the 
black Rock Hudson.” 

There are reports, too, that Brown 
will take over as manager of boxing’s 
Heavyweight Champion Cassius Clay. 
When Clay fought Britain's Henry Coo- 
per last May, Jim was constantly at his 
side—even during early-morning road- 
work sessions. 

The losers will be the Cleveland 
Browns, whom Brown led to two East- 
ern Conference championships in a row. 
The way Jim figured it, though, the 
Browns might be even better off with- 
out him. “Now,” he explained modest- 
lv, “the other teams’ defenses won't be 
able to key on one man any more.” 
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Lazy days come out best 
on Kodak film 


The more your pictures mean film | 


to you, the more you'll appreciate 

Kodak film. Roll after roll, Kodak film is 
dependable Ask for KODACHR¢ yME Film for 
color slides and movies, KODACOLOR tor snap- 


shots. And be sure the name Kodak is on the box 
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Will America run out of forests? 
No! One reason is that we are making 


every log work harder. 





How the log is used 


Debarking the log 
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Plywood effect 











SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 90 PROOF, DISTILLED DRY GIN DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN 


Seagram’s Extra Dry 





We’ve learned from experience. 

To get the perfect gin and fruit juice 
ou need a “fussbudget”. 
o make the drink. 

And the gin. 


‘the perfect martini gin, 

also perfect with fruit juice... 
perfectly smooth, 
perfectly dry, 
perfect. 





EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITIES 


From Amex to Academe 

Businessmen today readily recognize 
that a good university executive may 
have the makings of a topflight cor- 
poration officer—and universities like- 
wise know that a learned business leader 
may be just the man to head up a col- 
lege. Fifteen years ago, when the New 
York Stock Exchange was searching 
for a new face to give some depth to 
its public image, it chose as president 
George Keith Funston, then head of 
Trinity College. Last week the pendu- 
lum swung the other way when Con- 
necticut’s Wesleyan University an- 
nounced that its new president will be 
Edwin Deacon Etherington, 41, presi- 
dent of the American Stock Exchange. 

At 6 ft. 2 in., a trim 190 Ibs., Ted 
Etherington looks like central casting’s 
image of a dynamic businessman. Son 
of a New York public accountant, he 
graduated from Wesleyan in 1948, 
taught English there for a year, then 
went on to Yale Law School. Ether- 
ington served for a year as clerk to a 
judge on the U.S. Court of Appeals, 
later went to work for a Wall Street 
law firm that specialized in investment 
problems. Eventually he moved on to 
serve as secretary and vice president of 
the Big Board under Funston. He was 
named head of Amex in 1962. 

At Wesleyan, Etherington will take 
home much less than the $100,000 a 
year that he earns at Amex, but is so 
little worried about the loss of income 
that he hasn't even talked salary with 
the school’s trustees. With an endow- 
ment exceeding $150 million, Wesleyan 
clearly picked Etherington for his ex- 
ecutive rather than financial abilities, 
although, notes Trustee President Gil- 
bert Clee, “No college seeking to be dy- 
namic will ever have too much money.” 

Etherington’s acceptance of the Wes- 
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ETHERINGTON 
Turn about is fair play. 
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SCHULBERG & WRITING CLASS IN WATTS 
He listened, and was moved. 


leyan presidency came as a surprise to 
Wall Street. which considered him the 
man most likely to succeed Funston, 
who is expected to retire from the Big 
Board in the fall. Etherington, how- 
ever, says that he has always been in- 
terested in education, and sees no radi- 
cal discontinuity between investment 
and learning. He left law practice to 
join the exchange in the firm belief 
that its “whole raison d'étre is public 
service.” Education, he adds, is simply 
the highest type of service. 


TEACHING 


Screenwriter in the Ghetto 

Every Friday afternoon, Novelist and 
Screenwriter Budd Schulberg leaves his 
tree-shaded home in North Beverly 
Hills and drives across town to the Ne- 
gro slum of Watts, There, at the Watts 
Happening Coffee House, a ramshackle 
building across the street from the 
charred foundation of a store razed in 
last year’s riots, the author of What 
Makes Sammy Run? sits down for three 
hours with a small group of ghetto- 
scarred Negroes and teaches them how 
to write poetry, plays, short stories and 
novels. A onetime teacher of creative 
writing at Columbia, Schulberg says that 
their writing ability is “so much higher 
than my group of college students.” 

Schulberg. whose standard fee for a 
script is $100,000 and up, takes no mon- 
ey for his teaching chore, for which he 
volunteered after driving around Watts 
one night in the wake of the troubles. 
Shocked by the evidence of repression 
and neglect. the following week he 
asked the Westminster Neighborhood 
Association. which runs a number of 
adult education programs in Watts. if 
he could help. He was told that there 
were plenty of people hanging around 
the settlement house with nothing to 
do: maybe some of them could write 

Conquering Distrust. For the 52- 
vear-old writer. the workshop at Watts 
has been his toughest task since the 


days when he prowled the docks gather- 
ing material for the screenplay of On 
the Waterfront. When the Westminster 
Association announced his first class. 
ten young Negroes signed up, but only 
two bothered to show. Undiscouraged, 
Schulberg kept at it, eventually con- 
quered the distrust of his students. Now 
he has 18 regulars, ranging from boys 
in their teens to unemployed middle- 
aged workers. 

To outsiders, the class seems like 
scarcely organized chaos. Schulberg,. 
wearing chinos and loafers, sits on a 
sofa. Young Negroes in Bermudas and 
sawed-off jeans, women in simple dress- 
es, are grouped around him on thread- 
bare chairs. While one of the writers 
reads from his latest work, or Schulberg 
lectures on the mechanics of publish- 
ing. a stranger may enter the room to 
bang away at the scarred upright piano. 

"Full of Talent." Schulberg has found 
that the ghetto is “full of talent, full of 
innate ability,” and his charges have 
already produced enough poetry to con- 
sider publishing an anthology to be 
called Voices of Watts (see box). Star 
pupil is unquestionably Johnie Scott, 
20, who was born in the ward of a 
women’s prison. nonetheless won a 
scholarship to Harvard but dropped 
out after a year. Scott, whose poem 
had news has been published in Los 
Angeles magazine, has been contacted 
by Alfred A. Knopf Inc. and Harper's 
magazine, is planning to return to col- 
lege this fall. Schulberg is equally high 
on the talents of Leumas Sirrah, 18, a 
high-school student whose poems are 
generally lyrical abstractions about God 
and life, and Jimmy Sherman, 22, 
whose four-stanza verse TH’ WORKIN’ 
MACHINE is being set to music by tele- 
vision’s Steve Allen 

Gentle in his comments, Schulberg 
urges his budding poets and playwrights 
to express their own personal experi- 
ence of life in a black ghetto, spends 
much of his class answering such ques- 
tions as, “Do you think the poem’s fin- 
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In fabulous ACAPULCO | 
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POETIC VOICES FROM THE WATTS GHETTO 


From “bad news” 
by Johnie Scott 
no check 
in mailbox, 


no food oo I WAS WORKIN’ REAL HARD ON MY JOB ONE DAY 
filling icebox. WHEN MY BOSS CAME ON THE SCENE 
| HE SAID, “SON GO IN AN’ GET YO' PAY— 





Cool the year ‘round, at up to 1000 ft. 
above sea level, overlooking sparkling 
Acapulco bay. 

2 5 


TH’ WORKIN’ MACHINE 
by Jimmy Sherman 


no pity AN’ MAKE WAY—FOR TH’ WORKIN’ MACHINE! 
for sad. 
7” called sett | ROLLED MY EYES; I SHO" WAS SORF, 
we MY BOSS HE SHO’ WAS MEAN 


HE SAID, “SON YOU KNOW I DON'T NEED 
YOU NO MORE 
YOU'RE FIRED!—CAUSE I'VE GOT A MACHINE” 


| no tears 
dot the scar. 
| no nice 


be hy /. 
(OSE DaRPY WELL. | GOT ANOTHER JOB, THAT FOLLOWIN’ 


DAY 
A’ WORKING HARDER THAN YOU'VE EVER SEEN 
‘TILL LHEARD MY BOSS IN A LOUD VOICE 

SAY 
“LOOK OUT!"—IT WAS ANOTHER MACHINE 





no twists 
in life’s play. 
no frolic 


plus the exclusive La Concha Private | ? 
in the falling. 


Beach Club with two huge salt water 
pools, the safest ocean swim, delicious 
buffet, first class bar service, facilities 
for the practice of all water sports. 


just hands 
reaching out. 
just a radio, 
through the window, 


NOW, UM WORKIN’ LIKE A SLAVE, AN’ 
DOIN’ REAL FINE 
UM GETTIN’ THESE FLOORS SO CLEAN 


ASK ABOUT OUR HONEYMOON AND FAMILY AN’ I'M HOPIN’ TO KEEP THIS JOB OF 








PLANS AT LOW SUMMER RATES 


For reservations see your favorite Travel Agent or 
Hetland & Stevens, inc.2!1 East 43 St, New York, NY 
George A_ Smith Co. 442 Post St. San Francisco Calif 
Martinez y Asociados. S.A. Hamburgo 180.A, 

Mexico, D.F. Mexico, Hotel LAS BRISAS, P. 0 

Box 281, Acapulco, Gro, Mexico. 
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DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENT 


167" 


CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 


MASSACHUSETTS 
__ INVESTORS 
TRUST 


A dividend of $16.9 million, 
equal to 13 cents a share, will 
be payable July 25, 1966 to 
over 217,000 shareholders of 
record June 30, 1966. 


ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston 








the pipe tobacco 
that stays lit 








shattered, glass MINE 


(slivers of the spirit) 
shattered, hands 

(longing to be loved) 
shattered, bones 

(welcome to the bloodknot) 


ished?” or “How do | approach a pub- 
lisher?” Even more than by the vivid 
quality of the work produced by his 
class, Schulberg is impressed by the way 
his writers cooperate and encourage 
one another. “I wouldn't have believed 
they would listen so intently to each 
other's work,” he says. “They listen 
and are moved.” In turn, Schulberg has 
finally earned their acceptance and ad- 
miration. “At first people were skeptical 
as to why he was down here,” says So- 
nora McKellar, one of Schulberg’s reg- 
ulars. “But it’s different when you find 
that a person is dedicated and might 
well be somewhere else making money.” 


INTEGRATION 


Separation Means Unequal 

The Federal Government has new, 
convincing statistical proof that the na- 
tion’s public schools are still segregated 
—and that the result is inequality of 
educational opportunity for Negro chil- 
dren. The evidence comes from a new 
Office of Education survey, 18 months 
in the making. of more than 4,000 
elementary and high schools, 60,000 
teachers and 645,000 students across 
the U.S. It shows that 80% of white 
children in first grade attend schools 
that are 90% or more white, while 
65% of all Negro first-graders attend 
schools that are nine-tenths Negro. 

By almost every standard—teacher 
training, library facilities, lab courses 
and classroom quality—separation of 
the races works out to the Negroes’ 


ithe 


AWAY !—FROM TH’ WORKIN’ MACHINE. 





disadvantage. Nationwide, in primary 
grades, there are 32 students in the 
average Negro classroom, 29 in mostly 
white schools. In secondary schools, 
Negro pupils are less likely to have 
a chemistry or physics lab: judged by 
nationwide test scores, teachers in Ne- 
gro schools are educationally less qual- 
ified than those in white ones. Standard 
achievement tests show that by the 
sixth grade, a Negro in the metropoli- 
tan Northeast is 1.6 grades behind his 
white counterpart: by the twelfth grade 
he is 3.3 years behind. Although the 
survey admits that the home is a key 
factor in developing the desire to learn, 
it suggests that desegregation does 
help. A Negro who has studied in an 
integrated situation for most of his 
school career scores an average of near- 
ly two years higher on achievement 
tests than one who has not. 

For Education Commissioner Harold 
Howe, who has spoken out sharply 
against de facto segre pation in recent 
months, the survey en the fac- 
tual basis for an all-out Government 
attack on the racial imbalance of the 
nation’s schools. Within the next few 
weeks, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare plans to organize a 
special section to investigate de facto 
segregation in Northern states. Legisla- 
tion now before Congress would with- 
draw federal aid for a year from school 
districts failing to desegregate, and 
would provide $50 million in technical 
assistance to those that are actively 
correcting racial imbalance. 
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Like to hear something really racy? At the 1965 


Le Mans, Spitfire GT's finished 1-2 in their class. 
sion straightens that out. The Spitfire Mk2 is an ex- 


J ‘AL } tl 
cellent example of British — 


engineering know-how. This is the sure sign of a real sports 
Translation: she requires car. Accept no substitutes! 


lubrication only once = 
ee 


The Triumph Spitfire Mk2 
is longer, lower, wider, 
_ faster than anything in her 
Driving over bumps get you down... price league. And that's a 
and up and down and up and down? pretty fast league! 

Our four-wheel independent suspen- 








The new adjustable 
bucket seats are 
hand—tooled, deep- 
cushioned. They 
shape themselves 
to you; rather than 
vice-versa. (We'd 
also like to point 


out that they sit 
in a plu: GL 


interior.) 














every 6,000 miles. 









Optional: racy wire wheels. 
Standard: accurate rack-and- 
pinion steering to steer them 
clear of trouble. She also features four-speed shift, dependable disc brakes, tight 24-ft. 
turning circle, roll-up windows, electric windshield wipers, etc., etc., etc. 
For $2155* tr 5 alot of etc.’S! “Suggested retail price POE plus state and/or local taxes. Stightly 
higher in the West. $ wed competition equipment available, Look for dealer in Yellow Pages. Available ir 6 le 
Overseas delivery alee available, Standard-Triumph Motor Company Inc, 111 Galeay Place, Teaneck, New Jersey 07666 
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MUSIC 





CONDUCTORS 
Mellowing Rebel 


Hovering over the open-air podium 
with his arms outstretched, the white- 
bearded, white-jacketed conductor 
looked like a snowy egret about to flap 
off into the fading sunset. Instead, he 
flew into Beethoven's Sixth Symphony, 
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MIMIEUX & ANSERMET IN MANHATTAN 
“We are too old to fight.” 


his baton carving the air, his left hand 
kneading a softly glowing tone from 
the strings. In Copland’s Quiet City, he 
moved with the sure, deft strokes of a 
tailor stitching a hem. weaving the com- 
plex patterns into a taut whole. The 
interpretations, typically, were master- 
pieces of lucidity and logic, and at con- 
cert’s end the audience at Stanford 
University awarded a resounding ova- 
tion to Geneva’s Ernest Ansermet and 
his Orchestre de la Suisse Romande. 
The performance was part of a ten- 
concert series by the orchestra at Stan- 
ford. Though the Suisse Romande is 
well Known to American audiences from 
its recordings. this was the orchestra’s 
first visit to the U.S. As debuts go, it 
was a grueling test. Ansermet (pro- 
nounced alin-ser-may) led his 115- 
member ensemble through a symphonic 
obstacle course, accepting the challenge 
of some of the thorniest works of Stra- 
vinsky, Bartok, Prokofiev and Berg. As 
if that were not enough, Ansermet then 
jetted to Manhattan to conduct five 
equally demanding works with the New 
York Philharmonic last week as part 
of its month-long Stravinsky festival. 
The major piece on the program was 
Persephone, in which Ansermet, with 
a strong assist trom Actress Yvette 
Mimieux, as the narrator, and Tenor 
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Leopold Simoneau, displayed his clean 
and convincing way with Stravinsky. 

In Decent Darkness. From Anser- 
met’s spirited and successful attack, it 
was hard to believe that he is 82. Half 
a century ago, he braved fistfights and 
a barrage of vegetables to first promote 
the works of such tradition-shattering 
composers as Debussy and Stravinsky. 
As conductor, first of the Diaghilev 
Ballet Russe and later of the Suisse 
Romande, which he founded in 1918, 
he daringly premiéred more new works 
than most conductors attempt in a life- 
time. Ansermet built the Suisse Ro- 
mande into one of Europe's most finely 
honed ensembles, guest-conducted al- 
most all of the world’s major sym- 
phony orchestras. His mission through- 
out has been “to bring things of value 
to light and to leave those of no worth 
in decent darkness.” 

In the late 1930s, with the advent of 
the unmelodic twelve-tone school of 
Arnold Schoenberg, Ansermet saw dark- 
ness. Atonality, he declared, was not 
music. Drawing on his early background 
as a mathematics teacher, Ansermet 
published a complex tome that sought 
to prove “by mathematical formulas 
that the strict twelve-tone system is en- 
tirely opposed to the laws of hearing.” 
His close friend Stravinsky was enraged, 
and the two had a falling out. When 
the invitation came to take part in the 
Philharmonic’s Stravinsky festival, An- 
sermet accepted, hopeful of a reconcili- 
ation. But Stravinsky was delayed by 
illness in coming to Manhattan, and the 
expected meeting never took place. “I 
hope we can make peace,” said Anser- 
met. “We are too old to fight.” 

Sad Substitute. Reconciliation or no, 
Ansermet will continue his assault on 
atonal music, After he retires from the 
Suisse Romande at the end of next 
season, one of his first projects will be 
to write a second book “in order to 
make the first book clear.” His objec- 
tions to atonality are not those of an 
old man clinging to the past. but of a 
musician expressing a carefully thought- 
out conviction. The trends in new mu- 
sic, he suggests, are simply a sad sub- 
stitute for originality. 


FESTIVALS 
A Place, a Show, a Win 


Diamond Jim Brady went there regu- 
larly, accompanied by 27 Japanese 
houseboys and Lillian Russell. One day 
William K. Vanderbilt strolled into the 
casino to await some delayed dinner 
companions, dropped $130,000 in a few 
minutes. Another day John W. (“Bet a 
Million”) Gates lost $500,000 on the 
races, then proceeded to win back most 
of it by playing faro until dawn. In the 
afternoons, Victor Herbert conducted 
concerts on the porch of an elegant 
hotel;.in the evenings, Caruso and John 
McCormack sang outdoors. Such was 
the summer scene at the turn of the 


century at Saratoga Springs, New York's 
celebrated resort for socialites, tycoons 
and just plain millionaires. 

That golden heyday is gone. Though 
the ponies still run in August, the ca- 
sinos were shuttered by law in 1950, 
and the noisome waters of Saratoga’s 
springs—once sipped for everything 
from dropsy to hangovers—have been 
washed out by wonder drugs. Yet Sara- 
toga is awakening, to a different kind of 
tune. It lies in the midst of the finest 
concentration of first-rate music and 
dance festivals in the U.S., if not the 
world. In the summer, more and more 
of the major U.S. symphony orchestras 
and dance companies are packing their 
tubas and tutus, fleeing the sweltering 
cities for theaters in the sticks. And 
many of them are settling in and around 
the place where Diamond Jim and Bet 
a Million used to gambol. 

Like Ballpark Hot Dogs. Last week 
the old spa took on a fresh eminence 
with the opening of the Saratoga Per- 
forming Arts Center, the most impres- 
sive of the many new U.S. summer 
theaters. Nestled in a pine-fringed hol- 
low, the center will be the summer resi- 
dence of George Balanchine's New 
York City Ballet and Eugene Ormandy’s 
Philadelphia Orchestra. The theater it- 
self, designed by Manhattan’s Vollmer 
Associates, is one of the world’s largest, 
seating up to 5,100 inside and another 
7,000 outside. People who perch on the 
upward-sloping lawns pay $2 each, get 
an unobstructed view of the stage. 
Somehow Beethoven under the stars is, 
like a hot dog at the ballpark, relished 
all the more by virtue of the setting. 

Saratoga is just the latest jewel in the 
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summer home of New York City Ballet and Philadelphia 
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neighborhood. Within easy driving dis- 
tance are: 

> The Marlboro Music Festival, where 
Pianist Rudolf Serkin plays host to 85 
musicians from around the world for 
the best sessions of chamber music on 
the summer circuit. The concerts, with 
such as Cellist Pablo Casals, are held ina 
630-seat theater at Marlboro, Vt. 

> Tanglewood, in Lenox, Mass., sum- 
mer home of the Boston Symphony and 
the most prestigious of U.S. music festi- 
vals. Besides the symphonies in Tangle- 
wood’s 6,037-seat open-air shed this 
summer, there will be a week-long Fes- 
tival of Contemporary American Music, 
including four world premiéres. 

> Music Barn, a resort just one-half 
mile from Tanglewood, where the top 
rock, folk and jazz artists perform in a 
converted stable. This season's roster 
includes Pete Seeger, Thelonious Monk, 
Dave Brubeck, Lionel Hampton. 

> Jacob’s Pillow, near Lee, Mass., 
where Ted Shawn's dance festival fea- 
tures a cross section of ballet, modern 
and ethnic dance in a barnlike theater. 
Twelve new works will be seen. 

> Music Mountain, a small but su- 
perior concert series by the Berkshire 
String Quartet in a white frame concert 
hall outside Falls Village, Conn 

> The Caramoor Festival in Katonah, 
N.Y., which every June and July presents 
new and rarely heard works in the Ren- 
atssance setting of a 180-acre estate 

Structurally, the Saratoga Center 
towers over all of these retreats. Audi- 
ences approach the theater across em- 
erald lawns illuminated by 40 globular 
lights perched like tiny moons on four 
conerete runways. With its peaked roofs 
and long supporting beams, the building 
has the lines of a super circus tent. In- 
Side, the most imposing feature is an 
acoustical canopy jutting SO feet from 
the Slage like some op-art gargoyle. 

The airy, wide-open feeling of the 
interior is achieved by a series of 12-f[t.- 
wide plywood balfles along the sides, 
slanted to let nature in while reflecting 
sound through the theater. The bank- 
roll was put up largely by New York 
State ($960,000), the brothers Rocke- 
feller ($1,300,000) and the Saratoga rac- 
ing community ($700,000) 

Magical Forest. The theater was apt- 
lv opened with a performance of Balan- 
chine’s A Midstmmer Night's Dream 
Next week Dancer-Choreographer Ed- 
ward Villella will perform the world 
premiere of his Narkissos. Next month 
Ormandy’s Philadelphia Orchestra will 
accompany such artists as Soprano 
Leontyne Price, Violinist Isaac Stern 
and Pianist Van Cliburn. Talking about 
his musicians, the maestro is already 
picking up the language of the track 
“My Phillies are chomping at the bit,” 
says Ormandy. “But I will have to sched- 
ule rehearsals during racing hours be- 
cause I saw what happened when the 
orchestra played in Reno.” The Sara- 
toga Performing Arts Center is off and 
running, and so tar everyone is the win- 
ner—especially the audience 
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Why would a 
millionaire go around 
pinching cigarettes ? 


| 
WATERFORD 


WATER TIP 


Because he smokes 
new Waterford with 
the water tip...the tip 
you pinch for flavor. 
There are tiny capsules of water 
suspended in the tip of every 





_ Waterford 
= ) cigarette. Be- 
eS fore you light 


up, you pinch the blue lines on 
the Waterford band. This 
releases the moisture. 
That's all. You're ready 
to enjoy the newest 
taste in smoking today. 








Can | pinch a Waterford? 
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RECREATION 
Rush Hour in the Wilderness 


“All sorts of human stuff is being 
poured into our valley this year,” la- 
mented Conservationist John Muir about 
the crush of crowds in California’s Yo- 
semite Valley. That was in 1870, when 
Yosemite counted its annual visitors in 
the thousands. This year 1,700,000 peo- 
ple are expected to come geysering into 
the national park, and the overcrowd- 
ing is becoming so severe that many 
will wonder why they ever left home. 

The trouble is that though Yosemite 
sprawls over 1,189 square miles, more 
than 80% of the visitors insist on hud- 
dling together in one seven-square-mile 
valley that is easily accessible and is 
ringed by spectacularly beautiful cliffs 
up to 7,000 ft. high. The valley has 
campsites for 9,348 people, lodge and 
hotel accommodations for another 
4,500. That is scarcely sufficient for the 
20,000 tourists who jam the valley ev- 
ery day all summer, let alone the 45,000 
who swarm there on holiday weekends. 

Tent Peg to Tent Peg. The result is 
citified chaos. Campsites are packed 
tent peg to tent peg, and latecomers 
drive around for hours to find a spot. 
On weekends, raucous teen-agers con- 
tribute heavily to a delinquency rate 
—mostly underage drinking and petty 
theft—that would do discredit to a city 
of 25,000, Bumper-to-bumper traffic 
jams constantly bring back unloving 
memories of the freeways. At night, a 
soupy pall of smoke curls from thou- 
sands of campfires in the tent city. 
Cracks Camper Mike Hemel, who fled 
the smog and traffic of Los Angeles 
for Yosemite: “It makes you feel right 
at home.” 

While the crush is worst at Yosem- 
ite, other national parks are feeling 
the pressure. Wyoming's Yellowstone 
ought to be able to handle its more 


STEPHEN FRISCH 


CAMPGROUNDS IN 
YOSEMITE VALLEY 
NO VACANCY 





S.R.O. IN THE PARK 


than 2,000,000 annual visitors without 
crowding. After all, it's the biggest 
park in the system, with 3,400 square 
miles—almost triple the size of Yosem- 
ite. Yet most of the campers are de- 
termined to set up at Old Faithful, and 
the experience of Navy Chief Harold 
Loveless is typical: “We moved into an 
empty campsite, and within 15 minutes 
we were surrounded by campers, all 
doubling up on the same site. There's 
absolutely no privacy.” 

There is not much privacy at nearby 
Grand Teton National Park either. Last 
year a record 2,500,000 people trooped 
through the park; this year the rate is 
running 17% higher, and campgrounds 
are usually completely filled by 10:30 
a.m. Campsites at Utah's Zion Nation- 
al Park have been crammed to capacity 
since early June, and a new “overflow” 
area is overflowing. The Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, stretching 
across parts of Tennessee and North 
Carolina, draws 6,000,000 visitors a 
year, highest of any park in the sys- 
tem, and traffic on summer weekends 
backs up for 20 miles on either side of 
the two main entrances. 

Auto Ban? The ideal solution would 
be for the U.S. to develop more na- 
tional parks, but that is hard to do 
because the rapidly urbanizing nation 
is running out of suitable land. The 
park service recently completed a ten- 
year, $600 million program that dou- 
bled the number of campsites in exist- 
ing parks and added more than 100 
visitor centers. Since 1961, however, 
the Government has enlarged the total 
system by barely 3%, adding 844,000 
acres through the acquisition of such 
areas as Massachusetts’ Cape Cod Na- 
tional Seashore and New York's Fire 
Island National Park, Cramped for space, 
the park service is encouraging tourists 
to make wider use of less popular areas. 

The demands of tourists will almost 
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certainly continue to outstrip the fa- 
cilities. Says Yosemite Superintendent 
John Davis: “Our problem is to find 
out how we can handle visitors without 
destroying the only things they came 
to enjoy.” Among the proposals that 
the service is gingerly considering for 
the most seriously overcrowded park- 
lands: banning and shortening 
permissible visiting time from the pres- 
ent seven- or 14-day limits to as little 
as three days. 
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WINE 


California Crus 
Every good liquor store has vintage 
charts that objectively rate French and 
German wines from great to poor, but 
no such lists exist for American wines. 
To fill that gap, Restaurateur Victor 
Bergeron, better Known in 13 U.S. cities 
as Trader Vic, rallied 20 oenological ex- 
perts for a year’s study, and last week 
uncorked the first guide to the wines of 
California, whose annual production of 
143 million gal. accounts for 76% of 
all the wine consumed in the U.S. Vic's 
list rates 99 wines from a top of three 
stars (“the finest”), to zero stars (“high- 
ly acceptable”). His eleven three-star 
choices, all in the $2.50 to $5.50 range 
at stores: 
Champagne: 
Beaulieu, Brut, °62 
White, Semillon variety: 
Cresta Blanca (Premier), nonvintage 
White, Sauvignon Blanc variety: 
Wente Bros., '63 
Red, Cabernet Sauvignon: 
Beaulicu (Georges de Latour 
Private Reserve) ‘51 and ‘S55 
Charles Krug, Vintage Selection, ‘57 
Louis Martini, Private Reserve, ‘55 
Red, Pinot Noir: 
Charles Krug, '57 
Red, Zinfandel: 
Louis Martini, Private Reserve, ‘55 
and *56 
Red, Mountain Barbera: 
Louis Martini, Private Reserve, ‘56 
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ON THE ROAD TO GREAT SMOKY 


It makes everybody feel right at home. 
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Could you list everything in your living room? Close your eyes and try. 
If you can’t, it could cost you money. 


Noboay will consider you unduly fussy 
if you sit down this week and make a list 
of everything in the house. You're paying 
to insure it all...shouldn’t you know 
what to claim? It’s pretty hard to re- 
member the contents of a room if the 
room isn’t there. 

To make your list, start with the big 
things like chairs, and go right on down 
to the jade thing Aunt Clara sent. Don’t 
forget the carpet. 

Date the list and keep it in a safety 
deposit box. (Do nol keep it at home in 
the shoe box with the cancelled checks.) 


The St. Paul's ‘ 
Homeowner's 


ours is, 


‘extra.’’ Most good 
policies are about the 
same; But (this is the 
“extra’’) we will try to persuade you to 
insure your home at the proper level: to 
a specific percent of the cost of rebuild- 
ing. If we are successful, you'll insure 
your house to replacement cost, and this 
means No Quibbling. Any St. Paul agent 
or broker will explain about us paying 
you what it costs lo re-build today, right to 


too. 


the percentage you've insured for, and 
) 


no back talk. How about that? 
Make that list. 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES 





Serving you around the world... around the clock 























CINEMA 





Artful to a Fault 


How to Steal a Million. “Its only a 
day’s work for you. but it's mv first 
burglary.” says Audrey Hepburn, het 
doe eves alight with the giddy, girlish 
flame so often kindled in a very proper 
romantic heroine who has just discov- 
cred the joys of going gaily to hell 

That fawnlike look is Audrey's spe- 
cial domain as a comedienne. and her 
partner in crime on this elegant occa- 
Peter O'Toole. also treading 
very lightly as a debonair art-world de- 
tective whom Audrey has mistaken for 
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HEPBURN & O'TOOLE IN ‘MILLION 
Going gaily to hell. 


a fellow burglar. Together they hurdle a 
large chunk of plot by stealing a marble 
Cellini nude from a Paris art museum. 
armed only with a magnet, a boomer- 
ang and a mop bucket. 

Thinly disguised for a time as a char- 
woman, Audrey plays the daughter of a 
fine old French family with a congenital 
weakness for forging old masters. Papa 
is Hugh Griflith. a shag 
wickedly rolling orbs make him look 
like a cross between a pinball machine 
and a Rembrandt portrait, Griffith has 
turned Sunday painting into a world- 
famous collection of Ceézannes, Van 
Goghs. Renoirs—all part of $100,000 
worth of phony masterworks, especially 
commissioned to help Director William 
Wyler (The Collector) fashion this me- 
ticulous high comedy about ary graftia 
artis, Among the other experts at hand 
are Art Dealer Charles Boyer and a 
frenzied connoisseur (Eli Wallach) who 
yearns to whisk both Audrey and the 
nude Cellini back to his Stateside lair 

How to Steal a Million is tastefully 
directed and competently performed, 
but its glossy tone somehow brushes out 
any forward momentum. In a film that 
cries for wild hilarity and a heady spirit 
of adventure, everything that is going 
to happen happens according to long- 
established rules of the game, from the 


gy rogue whose 
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first skittish encounter to the last eager 
kiss. Its old-fashioned fun looks over- 
practiced, becoming merely another 
workout for a troupe of talented pro- 
fessionals who do their jobs with cool- 
Iv measured skill rather than) warm- 


blooded will. 


Belle Wringer 
This Property Is Condemned begins 


and ends with excerpts from a fragile 
one-act play by Tennessee Williams. Its 
heroine. a waif named Willie, picks her 
way along the railroad tracks in a deso- 
late Mississippi town. carrying “a 
banged-up doll and a piece of a rotten 
banana.” Brazenly recounting her hard- 
ships to a neighborhood lad, Willie on 
screen (Mary Badham, the perky tom- 
boy of To Kill a Mockinghird) is still 
affecting as she sashays through a world 
of half-truths and childish fantasy in 
her dead sister Alva’s tattered finery 

What condemns This Property is a 
plot tacked on by three zealous screen 
writers, to whom the Williams original 
“suggested” a long. lurid flashback star- 
ring Natalie Wood as Alva. During her 
tenure as main dish at her mother’s 
boarding house for railroad men, Nata- 
lie catches her breath occasionally to 
indicate that she ts not long for this 
whirl. Meanwhile. Kate Reid plays 
Mama as a sleazy old bagful of South- 
ern comforts who snaps like a lizard 
whenever Alva mentions striking out 
alone to taste the high life of Noo 
Awlyuns. 

Certainly the high life at home seems 
varied enough, what with nude swim- 
ming. hot summer nights at the Moon 
Lake Casino, and Kay Francis movies 
at the Delta Brilliant Theater. Added 
excitement turns up, though, in the per- 
son of Robert Redford. exuding chin- 
out charm as a railroad troubleshooter 
who comes to town with enough pink 





WOOD IN "CONDEMNED 
Dishing it out at Mom’s. 





dismissal slips to put most of Mama's 
boarders on relief. Ultimately. Alva fol 
lows her lover-man to the Big City 
where she tries both streetwalking and 
light housekeeping with Redford before 
fleecing into a rainstorm one wretched 
night to catch a fatal cold. Sister Willie. 
in a teary epilogue, attributes Alva’s 
off-screen death to “lung affection.” 

Aiming for bold, big-screen enter- 
tainment. Director Sydney Pollack em- 
phasizes rowdy period flavor and gives 
his cast leeway for showy performances. 
The movie as a whole is too bright and 
vulgar to be dull, but expensive talent 
has been squandered on every chore 
except the crucial one of keeping a 
small, evanescent tragedy in focus 





RANDALL & EKBERG IN “MURDERS” 
Slipping on a second banana. 


Case Dismissed 
The Alphabet Murders. A funny thing 


happens to Tony Randall on his way out 
of a police station: he meets Margaret 
Rutherford on her way in. And Miss 
Rutherford’s gag guest appearance as 
Agatha Christie’s Miss Marple is the 
only thing that is funny about this arch 
and clumsy attempt to launch Randall 
as another celebrated Christie charac- 
ter, the Belgian snooper-sleuth Hercule 
Poirot 

A caustic second banana in sophisti- 
cated Hollywood Randall 
seems to be trving to corner the Sellers 
market by donning the masks of the 
ham-with-a-thousand-faces. Wearing a 
bald pate and false nose, he pops his 
eyes. shrugs. affects a stiff lithe walk 
and a careful continental accent that 
slips unexpectedly into stage British- 
but the mannerisms never add up to the 
man Poirot. Anita Ekberg as a bosomy 
psychopath and Robert Morley as a bun- 
gling secret service man offer no notice- 
able help as they spout reams of witless 
dialogue set to tuba music. By the time 
the corpse count reaches the letter D, 
moviegoers hooked on murder-for-fun 
will find themselves wishing that the 
blobby Miss Marple had stayed on the 
case a bit longer. 


comedies, 
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HOOkeEp HEL ps 


Hooker helps build 

a house you never paint 

Hooker Bonderite” is a special coating for 
aluminum siding and galvanized gutters that 
prevents peeling and blistering for a generation 
of winters and summers. 


Hooker helps make beefier steers, 
porkier hogs 

More and more farmers are growing healthier, 
more productive cattle, hogs, sheep, 

and hens with the help of our phosphorus 
feed supplements. 


Hooker helps make the sea 
safer for boaters 


The U.S. Coast Guard is testing a new 31-foot 
25-knot search and rescue boat laminated 
with our Hetron® polyester and made more 
buoyant with Hetrofoam” polyurethane foam. 
Both these Hooker materials are inherently 
fire retardant. 


Hooker Chemagination” helps you 


and the people who serve you all around the 

world. Hooker is something more than a supplier 
. we add imagination and service to chemicals 

and plastics to help solve product problems 

and to develop profit potentials for others. 

Hooker Chemical Corporation, 

277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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RELIGION 





ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Second Thoughts on 


Second Marriages 

A devout Roman Catholic is aban- 
doned by his wife. Unable to live a celi- 
bate life, he eventually remarries out- 
side the church. He and his new wife 
live exemplary Christian lives and bring 
up their children in the Catholic faith. 
Nonetheless, they cannot receive the sac- 
raments. According to church law, their 
marriage is invalid, and they are thus 
living in a state of mortal sin. 

Such cases are common in an age of 
increasing divorce. In the current issue 
of Marriage magazine, an article by 
French Priest-Psychologist Ignace Lepp 
suggests that it is time for the church to 
do something about them. “Does our 
faithfulness to principles give us the 
right to ignore the suffering of our 
brethren?” asks Lepp, who died last 
month at 56, shortly before his article 
appeared. “Is it really in the interest of 
the church to exclude from the Chris- 
tian community so many men and wom- 
en involved in invalid marriages?” 

Convenience for Kings. Lepp points 
out that many priests sympathetically 
but hypocritically give absolution and 
Communion to a divorced Catholic who 
lives with a mistress or girl friend; yet 
the moment the sinner tries to regular- 
ize the relationship by remarrying out- 
side the church, he becomes a spiritual 
outcast. Lepp also argues that in its ear- 
ly years the church found it convenient 
to dissolve the marriages of powerful 
lords and kings. Church historians con- 
cede that such annulments were often 
granted on tenuous grounds, and that 
the current strict attitude to divorce 
did not begin to take shape until the 
12th century. Lepp concludes that the 
church, even while holding fast to its 
belief in the sanctity of marriage, ought 
to be less rigoristic about divorced Cath- 
olics who wed a second time. 

Some other Catholic theologians 
agree with Lepp’s proposal. In the same 
issue of Marriage, Benedictine Father 
Dennis Doherty, who specializes in 
moral theology, suggests that the church 
might find a way out of the dilemma by 
redefining what it means by a valid mar- 
riage. According to canon law, a mar- 
riage is valid if it has been properly 
witnessed and then consummated sexual- 
ly. If some essential requisite in the 
sacrament is missing, the couple may 
later be able to gain an annulment, 
which means in effect that the marriage 
was null and void from the beginning.’ 
Divorce and remarriage are out of the 
question, however. 

Sacraments for Sinners. Doherty ar- 
gues that “consummation” should be 
viewed not simply as the physical act of 


* Most common grounds: impotence, refusal 
to have children, coercion of one of the part- 
ners into wedlock, close blood ties. 
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intercourse but as the spiritual union of 
two persons of which sex is the symbol. 
If it can be proved that this spiritual 
unity did not exist from the beginning, 
he says. the church might in certain 
cases be able to declare the marriage 
null and void. Stull another approach 
is taken by three Dutch theologians, 
Fathers B. Peters. T. Beemer and C. van 
der Poel, writing in a recent issue of the 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review. They 


suggest that even if second marriages 
cannot be regularized, Catholics who 
otherwise display evidence of contrition 
and strong faith might be admitted to 
the sacraments. 

Even as they push for a revision of 
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tant Episcopal and the United Church 
of Christ. Pastor of the congregation 
will probably be the Rev. Kenneth 
Waterman, a Presbyterian; his assist- 
ants will be ministers of the other three 
faiths. 

Of necessity, Catholics and Protes- 
tants have shared worship facilities on 


military bases and college campuses. 
but St. Mark’s seems to be the first 
brand-new city parish that the two 


faiths have ever jointly sponsored. The 
moving spirit behind the venture is 
Waterman, who two years ago helped 
arrange a merger of his own First 
Presbyterian Church with a nearby 
United Church parish. Both churches 
had rundown plants and declining con- 
gregations; even together, they could 
barely afford the new church that 


KANSAS CITY CLERGYMEN WITH PLAN FOR JOINT CHURCH 
One community, but separate doctrines and rites. 


Catholic marriage rules, the theologians 
concede that any change will be slow 
in coming. Faced with a possibly revo- 
lutionary decision involving the church's 
stand on birth control, prudent Pope 
Paul VI is most unlikely to follow it 
up with an equally radical change in 
divorce law. More than once, he has 
expressed alarm at the mounting num- 
ber of annulment cases clogging the Sa- 
cred Rota, the church’s final court of 
appeal on such problems. 


ECUMENISM 
Four for St. Mark’s 


The first joint Protestant-Roman 
Catholic congregation in the U.S. is 
now being organized in Kansas City, 
Mo. Serving a largely Negro, down- 
town section of some 15,000 people, 
the unique ecumenical church, to be 
called St. Mark’s, will be financed by 
the four participating denominations— 
Catholic, United Presbyterian, Protes- 


Waterman felt was needed. Scouting 
around to see if other religious groups 
might be interested, Waterman even- 
tually persuaded Roman Catholic Bish- 
op Charles Helmsing and Episcopal 
Bishop Edward Welles to join in; con- 
struction of St. Mark's, which will cost 
$400,000, is expected to start in Neo- 
vember. Designed to fit the liturgical 
needs of the four faiths, the church 
will seat 300 people in) pews on 
three sides of a simple altar. To get 
around canon law, St. Mark’s will tech- 
nically be known as a “chapel of ease” 
rather than a parish for Catholics, but 
it will nonetheless be an approved place 
of worship. 

Waterman is careful to explain that 
St. Mark’s does not aim to syncretize 
the doctrines and rites of the four 


left: Episcopal Father Gerald L. 
Claudius, Roman Catholic Father Lawrence 
J. McNamara, the Rev. Archie Allen IIL of 
the United Church of Christ, and Presbyterian 
Pastor Kenneth Waterman. 
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manpower 
white glove girls 
are hard to beat! 


Manpower White Glove Girls are known the world over for their 
ability to step in, while your staff is away, and keep 

your office work current, Make arrangements now for the typists, 
stenos, office machine operators, or replacements you need. 


MANPOWER 


THE VERY BEST IN TEMPORARY HELP 
Over 400 offices throughout the world « World Headquarters: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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churches. Each denomination will hold 
separate religious services for its own 
members, although the ministers have 
not yet figured out precisely how to 
divide up Sunday morning. As mem- 
bers of a single Christian community, 
St. Mark’s parishioners will be invited 
to join regular ecumenical prayer serv- 
ice. And the four ministers will work 
togther in providing spiritual counsel- 
ing for the parish, religious education 
and social-action projects aimed at 
combatting crime and juvenile delin- 
quency in the neighborhood. 


HYMNS 
New Songs for Methodists 


Compiling a hymnal for his fellow 
Methodists in 1761, John Wesley ad- 
monished them to “sing lustily,” keep- 
ing always “an eye to God in every 
word you sing.” True to his urging. 
Methodists have always been among the 
most song-minded of all Protestants. 
This week their brand-new hymnal ar- 
rives in church pews with the largest 
advance sale of any book in U.S. pub- 
lishing history: 2,154,000 copies. 

The first new hymnal for Methodists 
since 1935, the revision was ordered by 
the church's General Conference in 
1960. To find out what worshipers 
wanted, the editors, headed by the Rev. 
Carlton Young of Dallas, polled 12,800 
ministers and laymen, fed their answers 
into a computer. The result is a song- 
book that neatly balances tradition and 
innovation; among the 539 entries are 
122 new texts, 119 new tunes. 

While discarding a number of senti- 
mental Victorian horrors, the hymnal 
ecumenically includes several Roman 
Catholic canticles based on plain chant, 
along with hymns borrowed from An- 
glican, Lutheran and Presbyterian song 
books. In response to popular demand, 
in went Billy Graham's longtime favor- 
ite, How Great Thou Art, Out, at the 
request of Negro Methodist bishops, 
went Rudyard Kipling’s Recessional, 
with its colonialist reference to “lesser 
breeds without the law”; the hymnal 
includes five Negro spirituals, carefully 
edited to exclude dialect wording. Re- 
flecting the musical cross-fertilization 
inspired by church missionaries, there 
is one hymn (The Righteous Ones) by 
a Thai cenvert to Christianity, another 
based on an African chant. 

During the past century, every revi- 
sion of the Methodist hymnal has tend- 
ed to reduce its Wesleyan content. 
Reversing the trend, the 1966 edition 
includes 81 hymns by John and Charles 
Wesley, 20 more than the 1935 version 
contained. Also included is a_nostal- 
gic fundamentalist favorite that was left 
out of the previous hymnal because it 
did not suit the musical palate of the 

| time: The Old Rugged Cross. All in all, 
proudly sums up the Rev. Nolan B. Har- 
mon, retired Bishop of Western North 
Carolina and one of the supervising 
editors, “it’s the greatest hymnal we've 
ever had.” 
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Hampton Hatchery 

6300 Pennsylvania Road 

Cook, Ohio 43203 
614/124-6006 


| Stanley Upson, Manager 
Stan-Up Diner 
Milling, Pennsylvania 17601 


Dear Mr. Upson: 


Are you really serving your custom 
best chicken on the market? 


Spend a day with 
chickens are wg 
best mash mond 
children, Théd 


Hampton chick 
plumpest, eat; 


Does our pamp 
Our catering 
bite into a H 
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ART 





SCULPTURE 
The Girder Look 


A major preoccupation of modern 
sculptors has been, in effect, beating 
Rodin shapeless. The nude ballooned and 
blimped at the hands of Gaston La- 
chaise; man shrank under the chisel of 
Giacometti as if roasted overnight: 
Henry Moore punched holes through 
their stomachs. The products were mon- 
umental, surrealistic, but withal still re- 
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CARO & “MONTH OF MAY” 
Explosion in a boiler factory. 


| 
| 





lated to the human figure. Somebody 
was bound to get tired of doing it. 

Such a fellow is Britain's Anthony 
Caro, 42, whose works suggest an ex- 
plosion in a boiler factory. His Month 
of May, a star attraction at London's 
current sculpture triennial in Battersea 
Park, is a magenta, orange and green 
collection of huge aluminum jackstraws 
seemingly flung into the air over two 
chunks of I beam. There is no_ped- 
estal, no impressive volume filled with 
bronze—and no relation to human 
scale. “I wanted to make sculpture that 
is as Meaningful in a room as a person,” 
says Caro. So he shunned anatomically 
suggestive totems as “people substitutes” 
and made sculpture that substitutes 
things tor people. 

This Inhuman Clay. Caro is amply 
qualified to pioneer the engineer's es- 
thetic in art. Son of a stockbroker, he 
took an engineering degree at Christ's 
College. Cambridge in 1944, then stud- 
ied art for six years, mostly at the Roy- 
al Academy Schools, before serving a 
two-year apprenticeship under Henry 
Moore. Not until 1957 did he have a 
one-man show in London of savage 
figurative bronzes, which drove a critic 
to gasp, “One almost wishes them back 
into clay.” Caro gave up modeling in 
clay as “lifeless.” A trip to the U.S. 
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opened his eyebeams to the possibilities 
of metal assemblage. “There's a fine art 
quality about European art even when 
its made from junk,” he says. “Amer- 
ica made me see that there are no bar- 
riers and no regulations.” 

Back in England, he taught himself 
how to weld. His first abstract steel 
sculpture in 1960 took three months to 
make. It is a brown-painted disk, tri- 
angle and rectangle called 24 Hours. 
That left him nowhere to go but up. His 
works became increasingly 
asymmetrical, forcing view- 
ers to move around them 
and look through their tilt- 
ing tangles of plates and 
pipes. 

That Tinker’s Toy. Caro 
creates by adding pieces to 
a growing work. He may 
start by suspending a steel 
circle from the roof, or by 
resting a bar against a pack- 
ing crate. Then, prowling 
through the work, he alters 
the angles like a tinker with 
a giant toy. He likes to work 
in a confined space to pre- 
vent stepping back, taking 
an overall look and_possi- 
bly making cliché changes 
for symmetry’s sake. Once 
the girders are joined to- 
gether, Caro slaps on flat, 
emphatic coats of bright 
paint whose loud colors are 
supposed to have a kind of 
subliminal impact, says he, 
“like a title.” The results are 
scaleless, impersonal presences engi- 
neered to relate to nothing but sculpture. 
“I saw that you didn’t need to make a 
sculpture of somebody crying.” says 
Caro, “in order to make a sculpture cry.” 


PAINTING 


Luminous Logician 

Nicolas Poussin was to painting what 
his 17th century contemporary Des- 
cartes was to philosophy: a_ believer 
in reason above all. An architect with 
canvas, he organized his scenes like lu- 
minous lessons in logic, seeing structure 
where skin was and portraying fleshy 
maenads as marble caryatids. His disci- 
pline twice earned him the title of First 
Painter to the King of France—and the 
respect of every generation in art. 

Cézanne claimed that all he wished 
to do was “revive Poussin in the con- 
tact with nature.” Even Picasso, using 
Poussin as a pianist might an exercise 
in arpeggios, steadied his nerves by 
copying one of the past master’s works 
while gunfire echoed through the streets 
of Paris in 1944. 

Today, 300 years after his death. 
recent critical biography” by the U.S.’s 
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Poussin: A New Approach. 204 pages. 48 
color plates. Harry N. Abrams, Inc. $20. 





most venerable art historian, Walter 
Friedlaender, 93, sums up Poussin’s 
continuing appeal. One conclusion is 
that his frankly intellectual art is just as 
much a visible feast as it is brain food. 

Nothing to Chance. For all his dis- 
cipline, Poussin was in no sense a stony 
prude or a bloodless geometrist. He 
reveled in depicting bacchanalia where 
swarthy satyrs lurched after alabaster- 
skinned nymphs, and chubby putti 
chugged wine as if it were rosy Pablum 
—all composed as carefully as a ballet. 
In his Rape of the Sabine Women (see 
opposite page), swords and outflung 
arms set up triangles that play a coun- 
terpoint against the squarish architec- 
ture. Nothing is left to chance, not even 
the suggestive but studied pas de deux 
of the Sabine maidens and their Ro- 
man abductors. 

“My nature forces me to search for 
well-ordered things,” said Poussin, and 
he found his order in Greco-Roman 
antiquity. Of provincial birth in Nor- 
mandy, he was not able until the age 
of 30 to get to Rome, the world’s art 
capital during his lifetime. There he 
sketched ancient ruins, read the classic 
Latin poetry of Ovid, dissected cadavers 
to learn anatomy, copied the works 
of Raphael. 

Never Too Exuberant. Finally, in 
1627 a commission from a_ cardinal 
made Poussin’s name. King Louis XIII 
pressured him into returning to paint 
for the glory of France. Under the or- 
ders of Cardinal Richelieu, Poussin was 
pestered with jobs to do what he called 
“mere bagatelles’—fireplaces, frontis- 
piece designs, cabinet decor. After two 
years of royal daubing in France, he 
fled for good to Rome, where he quiet- 
ly painted what he pleased until his 
death in 1665. 

Unlike the exuberant, often excessive 
Italian baroque artists around him, 
Poussin stripped his paintings down to 
cool, hard, brightly colored figures ges- 
turing like stagecraft as he recounted 
his fables. The narrative content of his 
art instantly made him a mentor for 
dull academic followers who found car- 
tooning easier than esthetics. But he 
alone knew how to manifest the in- 
ward emotions of his mythical people 
in outward physical postures. While 
Narcissus, for example, gazes in the 
rapturous vanity of youth at his own 
reflection in a pool, his forgotten love, 
Echo, is depicted in ashen tones and 
fuzzy contours, as if evaporating from 
neglect. 

One of the few instances where Pous- 
sin painted a_living person, for por- 
traiture was then considered a low- 
ly form, was his self-portrait of 1650. 
With an intimation of the coming ro- 
mantic age, he cloaks himself in an 
academic gown, accouters himself with 
a book, and poses against pictures whose 
gilt edges focus attention especially on 
his eyes. It is clearly the portrait of the 
artist. as rational philosopher, saying 
with Cartesian clarity: I perceive, there- 
fore I paint. 
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NICOLAS POUSSIN, 
NARRATOR OF MYTHS 


With uncommon vanity he baroque artist set 


himself before a perspec of paintings (right), 
including one with a woman whose diadem has 
an eye symbolizing artistic vision Poussin's 
Rape of the Sabine Women (ca. /635) is a fleshy 
maelstrom that Rome's red-cloaked Romulus ob- 


serves as calmly as a trooping of the colors, 
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MEDICINE 





AWARDS 


The Big Man & the Little Lady 

Albert E. Holland and Fe del Mundo 
first met in the internment camp at Ma- 
nila’s Santo Tomas University in early 
1942, just after the city had fallen to 
the Japanese. Fresh from the well-fed 
U.S. business colony there, he was still 
a husky 195-pounder, determined to talk 
the camp authorities into improving the 
lot of his fellow internees. She was tiny 
and frail, only 5 ft. | in. and under 90 
Ibs., a Filipino doctor with a brand-new 
practice. Dr. del Mundo, who had re- 
ceived much of her medical training in 
the U.S., was determined to help the 
helpless American children and expect- 
ant mothers in the camp. She sweetened 
the camp commandant with cough syr- 
up and talked her way in. 

Working with Holland, Dr. del Mun- 
do got 400 U.S. and Allied children out 
of the camp and cared for them as long 
as the Japanese would let her. Then the 
following year the Japanese cracked 
down, herded Dr. del Mundo’s patients 
back into Santo Tomas, and denied her 
access to them. The last time she saw 
Holland, he was down to a skeletal 95 
Ibs. For most of the next 23 years, nei- 
ther heard anything of the other. She 
thought he had probably died of starva- 
tion; he thought the Japanese had prob- 
ably executed her. 

Last week, by strange coincidence, 
the two met again in Geneva, N.Y. Dur- 
ing the winter, the Medical Women’s 





DR. DEL MUNDO & DR. HOLLAND 
Friends no longer lost. 
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International Association had picked its 
president, Pediatrician Fe del Mundo, to 
receive its Elizabeth Blackwell award, 
named for the first woman to earn an 
M.D. degree in the U.S. The scene for 
the ceremony was the Geneva campus 
of Hobart and William Smith Colleges, 
for it was in Geneva in 1849 that Eliza- 
beth Blackwell became a doctor. 

The man who made the most heart- 
felt speech at the presentation of the 
award was Dr. Albert E. Holland, Dr. 
del Mundo’s long-lost friend from Santo 
Tomas. After his release, Holland had 
turned from business to education, and 
last spring Hobart’s trustees picked him 
to take over as president, beginning 
this month. 

If Educator Holland has gone far, 
so has Pediatrician del Mundo. She has 
done research in bacteriology as well 
as pediatrics, and written extensively 
on both. She has set up the 100-bed 
Children’s Memorial Hospital in Que- 
zon City (a Manila suburb), with an 
institute of maternal and child health 
recently added, and has gone deep into 
debt to pay the running costs. Dr. del 
Mundo accepts donations and whatever 
fees patients can pay, but no govern- 
ment money. Now she has a new vol- 
unteer fund raiser—Albert Holland. 


NURSES 


Where Doctors Don’t Reach 

When Nurse Susan Stearly, 28, drove 
her °64 Valiant into the southern Colo- 
rado town of Trinidad, she knew that 
she was taking on a tough case. Trini- 
dad, once a covered-wagon depot and 
later a bustling coal-mining center, has 
become the core of a “depressed area,” 
and Nurse Stearly was there to deal with 
one of its most depressing problems: 
the appalling lack of medical care for 
thousands of indigents, and especially 
for their children. In all of the 4,800 
square miles of Las Animas County, of 
which Trinidad is the seat, there are 
just seven doctors—roughly one for ev- 
ery 3,000 residents. 

Trinidad’s new nurse was the advance 
guard from a University of Colorado 
School of Medicine program designed 
to lighten the work loads of practic- 
ing physicians by training nurses to 
perform most of the duties of a pedia- 
trician, and to carry medical care to 
the children of poverty-stricken labor- 
ing families, including many Spanish- 
Americans, who rarely consult a doc- 
tor except in dire emergencies. To its 
founder, Pediatrics Professor Henry 
Silver, 48, the program is immensely 
promising in every aspect except for 
the unwieldy name that has been hung 
on the new breed of nurses: “pediatric 
public-health nurse-practitioners.” 

Run-of-the-Mine Ills. The basic idea, 
says Dr. Silver, is to train a well-quali- 
fied nurse to diagnose and treat run- 
of-the-mine complaints, give vaccines, 
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Enough to know what isn’t right. 


check sight and hearing, and recognize 
troubles serious enough to demand a 
doctor's attention, “She doesn’t have to 
know the specific difficulty,” says Sil- 
ver. “She simply has to know enough 
to say to herself, ‘Oh-oh, I've listened 
to 3,000 hearts, and this one isn’t right. 
This one is for the doctor.’ ” 

Dr. Silver set up his program with 
$253,998 front New York's Common- 
wealth Fund.* Only registered nurses 
with a master’s degree in public-health 
nursing are eligible. (Nurse Stearly had 
also had two rugged Peace Corps years 
in Honduras.) Once accepted, they 
spend four months at the University of 
Colorado’s medical center. They put 
in time at the well-baby clinics and 
the screening and emergency clinics; 
they get basic training in child psy- 
chiatry, pediatric neurology, pediatric 
orthopedics, mental retardation, eye, 
ear, nose and throat complaints—all 
of the countless ills that young flesh is 
heir to. 

Always they watch the professionals 
in action; then, while the professionals 
watch them, they apply the basic treat- 
ments themselves. “We discuss bound- 
aries constantly,” says Dr. Silver, “the 
boundaries of what they can do and 
what they cannot do.” Once the nurses 
know those boundaries, they go into the 
field, where they are regularly checked 
by the program's faculty for 20 months. 

No Crisis Calls. Susan Stearly was 
the first. She arrived in Trinidad in 
April and was given an office in the 
district health department. She prompt- 
ly set up a health station in a transplant- 
ed shingle house on a grade-school’s 


Established in 1918 by the late Mrs. Ste- 
phen V. Harkness, widow of the oil tycoon. 
Most of its grants, which have totaled as 
much as $7,000,000 a year, are given for med- 
ical education and community health. 
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grounds. She makes house calls every 
morning. In the afternoons she holds 
office hours at the health station—ex- 
cept Fridays, which she spends at the 
health department. At the start, despite 
the obvious need for her services, there 
were days when not a soul took advan- 
tage of her presence. Now parents, some 
of them grateful for her fluency in 
Spanish, are gradually recognizing her 
skill. She has 45 patients. There have 
been no “What do I do now?” calls to 


busy doctors, she says proudly, “but I 
have sent them a number of children 
as patients.” Most such cases have in 


volved deafness, from neglected middle- 
ear infections, and a variety of chest 
complaints. 

So far Susan Stearly has run into 
none of the dangers predicted by doubt- 
ers. There has been no hint of a mal- 
practice suit, which some doctors feared 
such nurses could get embroiled in. And 
the local physicians, who might have 
muttered about leaving doctoring to 
doctors, have welcomed the much 
needed help. By last week two more of 
Dr. Silver's nurse-practitioners had set 
up a similar operation in a_ housing 
project in Denver. Another graduate 
has joined Nurse Stearly in Trinidad, 
where townspeople are beginning to 
recognize the long, athletic stride of 
their first nurse-practitioner and a few 
of the children have even shyly started 
to call her Susan 


HOSPITALS 
Instead of the Bedpan 


With its top and sides closed, the wal- 
rain cabinet looks like an execu- 
tive’s liquor locker, In fact, it is tech- 
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nology’s latest answer to one of the 
oldest but least discussed of all the 
problems of hospital care: how to let 
patients perform natural functions in 
relaxed privacy, without waiting for an 
assisted trip to the bathroom, or the dis 
comfort of the bedpan. For when they 
are faced with so inhibiting a situation 
many embarrassed patients develop 
elimination difficulties severe enough to 
require extra medical and nursing care 
The remedy offered by California's 
Monogram Industries Inc. is a_ self 
contained toilet modeled on those used 
in aircraft. It can be rolled to the bed 
side and locked there. When its top 
and sides are opened, they form screens 
to give the patient privacy. With the 
help of a “grab bar,” he can slide from 
bed to toilet without putting weight on 
his legs. Though the flushing unit is 
designed for 12-volt D.C. operation, it 
can also work on standard house and 
hospital A.C A pushbutton activates a 
mechanism for pumping 8! gallons of 
deodorant, disinfectant flushing solution 
—enough, say the manufacturers, for 
80 or more uses. Its convenience, they 
say, extends beyond hospitals and other 
institutions to the private home (if it 
can afford the unit price of $495) 
where a family member is convalescent 


or bedridden. 
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1en MG sat down to de 
car, it just couldn't help 
building sports qualities into it 


Except that in the MG Sports Sedan 


it was able to turn those qualities 
into family benefits 

Take that MG competition-tes 
engine. It's mounted wise 
suddenly you've got the 
car’s length for people. Plenty of 
room for self, wife and three kids, 
(The back seat is even roomy 
enough for 3 adults.) 

Improved visibility, too. 
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SCIENCE 





PHYSICS 


Superhighway for Electrons 

Slicing through the rolling country- 
side near Palo Alto, and flanked by 
newly planted oak and _ eucalyptus 
trees, the low, two-mile-long structure 
could easily be mistaken for a new link 
in California’s growing network of free- 
ways. Instead of automobiles, however, 
it will handle streams of speeding elec- 
trons. It is Stanford University’s linear 
accelerator, the newest tool in one of 
the newest and fastest-growing disci- 
plines of science, high-energy physics. 
When it achieves full power and goes 
into operation this fall, the largest atom 
smasher in the world will give man a 
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the crest of the moving radio wave 
produced by the klystrons, the elec- 
trons move only a few feet before they 
approach the universal speed limit— 
the velocity of light. 

Beam Switchyard. For the remainder 
of the two-mile journey, most of the 
energy imparted to the electrons by the 
radio wave is in the form of mass, As 
a result, each electron increases its mass 
40,000 times, and has acquired about 
20 billion electron volts (BEV) of en- 
ergy by the time it reaches the far end 
of the copper tube, There, the extreme- 
ly powerful stream of charged par- 
ticles passes through a beam “switch- 
yard,” where giant electromagnets di- 
rect it into one or another of two tar- 


Electron injector 
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(achieved energy of 18.4 billion electron volts) 


245 Klystron amplifier tube — 
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production (atom 
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STATION A 


closer look at the mysterious subatomic 
world and its host of newly discovered 
particles. 

Backbone of Stanford's linear accel- 
erator (called SLAC) is a_ 10,000-ft.- 
long, 4-in.-diameter copper tube housed 
in a concrete tunnel and buried 25 ft. 
underground to protect scientists and 
any bystanders from its fierce radiation. 
At one end, an electron beam is gen- 
erated in much the same manner as the 
beam inside a home TV picture tube. 
Injected into a nickel-size hole that runs 
the length of the copper tube, the 
beam’s electrons are immediately ac- 
celerated by 6,000,000-watt microwave 
pulses generated by 245 klystrons— 
giant, ultrahigh-frequency radio tubes 
spaced evenly in the structure above 
the entire length of the tunnel. Riding 
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get buildings, or split it between both. 

Inside the buildings, the electron 
beam is fired at targets such as metallic 
sheets or containers of liquid hydrogen. 
As a high-energy electron approaches 
the nucleus of an atom in the target, 
one of two things happens: it veers off 
in a different direction, or it actually 
shatters the nucleus—and the reaction 
often produces new and different par- 
ticles that exist for only billionths of a 
second. 

Results of the collisions and near 
collisions are measured in the target 
buildings by giant spectrometers, or 
photographed in spark and bubble 
chambers, which trace the paths of 
atomic. and subatomic particles. Analy- 
sis of the results reveals the mass, 
charge and energy of particles produced 





by the interaction of electrons with the 
target: it gives scientists fresh insight 
into the structure of the atomic nucleus. 
It can also identify new and previously 
unsuspected subatomic particles. 

Subatomic World. Though SLAC’s 20 
BEV output is exceeded by the more 
familiar synchrotrons—devices that ac- 
celerate atomic particles by whirling 
them in a circular path—linear accel- 
eration has several advantages. The 
beam is easier to control, more acces- 
sible for experimentation and bombards 
a target with more particles per second 
— increasing the probability of particle 
interaction. Even more important, cir- 
cular accelerators cannot impart en- 
ergies of more than about ten BEV to 
electrons which radiate away much of 
their energy when traveling in a circular 
path. Synchrotrons and other circular 
accelerators such as cyclotrons and 
betatrons are usually used to accelerate 
much heavier particles such as protons 
and deutrons. 

SLAC’s electrons, with about three 
times as much energy as generated in 
the next most powerful electron accel- 
erator, should produce new and reveal- 
ing glimpses of the subatomic world by 
their reactions with atomic nuclei, SLAC 
has also been designed for the eventual 
addition of another 715 klystrons, which 
would increase its energy level to 40 
BEV, exceeding even the output of 
Brookhaven National Laboratory's 33 
BEV proton-accelerating synchrotron, 
currently the world’s most powerful 
accelerator. 

Unlike most mammoth science and 
engineering projects, SLAC has had un- 
usually smooth and efficient sailing. Its 
total cost will be $114 million, pre- 
cisely the amount appropriated five 
years ago for SLAC’s sponsor, the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission. In a warmup 
test last month, it produced an 18.4 
BEV beam and performed so well that 
its Stanford operators decided to begin 
allotting time for experiments to start 
next November, several months ahead 
of schedule. Its only serious problem, 
caused by the stubborn refusal of 
Woodside, a nearby suburb, to allow 
use of its land for SLAC’s 200,000-volt 
power lines and towers, was resolved 
by Government intervention and es- 
thetic power engineering. The AEC ex- 
ercised the right of federal eminent 
domain and was fully supported by 
Congress and President Johnson. To 
soothe Woodsiders, power engineers de- 
signed and erected unobtrusive, green, 
one-legged towers, and strung power 
lines through the trees instead of hack- 
ing out the usual lane that is used dur- 
ing construction for maintenance and 
protection against fires. 

SLAC’s director, Stanford Physicist 
Wolfgang Panofsky, 47, a refugee from 
Nazi Germany, grants that he is unable 
to predict what applications—if any— 
its discoveries will have, and he frankly 
admits that he is the proud boss of “the 
world’s largest impractical machine.” 
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M2-F2 AT EDWARDS AFB 
For commuters in orbit. 


AERONAUTICS 
Flying Flatiron 

Some 45,000 ft. above the Southern 
California desert last week, a B-52 
bomber cut loose the strange cargo 
tucked under its wing. Freed from the 
mother ship, a gleaming but cumber- 
some aluminum shape that looked like 
a huge inverted flatiron dived toward 
what seemed to be sure destruction on 
the earth below. 

Suddenly the steep plummeting dive 
changed to a semblance of flight. Under 
control of Veteran NASA Test Pilot 
Milton Thompson, the experimental 
M2-F2 “lifting body” demonstrated an 
uncanny ability to maneuver. Wingless 
and powerless, the 2}-ton, 22-ft.-long 
craft swung through two 90° turns as 
it dropped through its rapid descent. 
At the last moment it lifted its nose, 
lowered its tricycle landing gear and 
streaked to a spectacular 200-m.p.h. 
landing on the flatbed of Rogers Dry 
Lake at Edwards Air Force Base. By 
successfully executing its unusual 217- 
second flight, the M2-F2 pointed the 
way for a future generation of wingless 
spacecraft that will be agile enough to 
land safely at large airports, thus en- 
abling them to be used repeatedly for 
trips into space. 

Flight without wings—which are use- 
less in space and would be burned and 
torn away by the temperatures and 
stresses of re-entry—is made possible 
by the M2-F2’s odd aerodynamic shape, 
which provides substantial lift in a fast- 
flowing airstream. Two sturdy rudders 
enable the craft to turn, and small flaps 
can be used to pitch its nose up or 
down. With such controls, a lifting body 
returning to the atmosphere from orbit 
at 18,000 m.p.h. might start on a tra- 
jectory designed to terminate near Kan- 
sas City, and still have the capability 
of flying to a landing at any point with- 
in the continental U.S. 

NASA Project Director John McTigue 
says that the first practical use of a lift- 
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LANDING ON ROGERS DRY LAKE 


ing body will probably be to serve as 
a ferry carrying scientists and supplies 
to and from permanent orbiting labora- 
tories. Long before that happens NASA 
will have to complete a series of increas- 
ingly ambitious experimental flights. In 
the future, a version of the M2-F2 will 
be equipped with an X-15 rocket plane 
engine and sent to an altitude of 80,000 
ft. at a speed of 1,200 m.p.h. before 
starting its powerless descent. As more 
funds become available, a piloted lift- 
ing body with a heat shield will be 
launched from Cape Kennedy atop a 
Titan rocket. It will make a suborbital 
flight from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, then re-enter the atmosphere for 
a controlled landing at Edwards Air 
Force Base. 


PALEONTOLOGY 


Gobi's Treasure of Bones 

The 35 tons of fossils might well have 
represented the lifetime discoveries of 
any of the delegates to the Paris paleon- 
tologic conference. Included in the col- 
lection were the oldest complete mam- 
mal skulls on record, bones of an en- 
tirely new species, and the largest group 
of complete dinosaur skeletons ever 
assembled. The scientific treasure, de- 
scribed to the conference by Polish Pa- 
leontologist Zofia Kielan-Jaworowska, 
represented the findings of Polish-Mon- 
golian groups that went into the Gobi 
Desert on three successive summertime 
expeditions between 1963 and 1965. 
“Superfantastic,” said American Muse- 
um of Natural History Paleontologist 
Malcolm McKenna after hearing the 
Kielan-Jaworowska report. 

At least 18 of the 100 million-year- 
old Cretaceous-period skulls that turned 
up during the Gobi diggings belonged 
to rodentlike, leaf-eating mammals that 
later became extinct. Another twelve 
were skulls of insectivores that even- 
tually evolved into higher mammals 
that still roam the earth today. They 
are the most primitive placental mam- 








mals ever discovered in so excellent a 
state of preservation, and may cast a 
new light on the evolutionary process. 

The expedition also tracked down 
some large fossil game: the complete 
and nearly complete skeletons of eleven 
dinosaurs, one different from any ever 
found before. The fossilized skeleton of 
one large carnivorous beast had fore- 
limbs about 8 ft. long, 2! times the 
length of the forelimbs of the largest 
meat-eating dinosaur previously known. 
“I think we have here a new family 
of dinosaurs,” says Professor Kielan- 
Jaworowska. “We haven't even named it 
yet.” The scientists also found the final 
resting place of a 65-ft.-long sauropod 
dinosaur, closely related to the giant 
Brontosaurus and Brachiosaurus that 
thrived during the Jurassic period, 140 
million years ago. It was discovered 
lying on its back in an uppermost rock 
layer of the more recent Cretaceous 
period. 

Many of the Gobi fossils are still em- 
bedded in blocks of rock that the Polish 
paleontologists shipped back to War- 
saw. They will have to be chipped out 
and studied before they can be placed 
in their proper evolutionary order. “It 
is much too soon to be making any 
sweeping conclusions,” says Professor 
Kielan-Jaworowska. And some of the 
conclusions may never be reached. The 
Outer Mongolian government insisted 
that half the expedition’s fossils be kept 
in the capital city of Ulan Bator, where 
there may be no highly trained and 
properly equipped specialists to study 
them. Unless these fossils can be ex- 
amined by competent paleontologists, 
the Poles fear, they may well be lost 
to science. 
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DINOSAUR SKELETON IN THE DESERT 
Sauropod on its back. 
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“It'll come back” 
BS! __ SSS 


That's the way he felt about his pet 
stock —our customer. 

What he meant was that he felt sure 
his stock, now selling about 15% 
below its high, would climb back to 
where it had stood earlier this year. 
He may well be right, but in talking 
with him the other day, we had a dif- 
ferent point in mind. 


Did he really believe that the outlook 
for his stock was better than that for 
all the 1631 other stocks traded on the 
New York Stock Exchange in the light 
of his own investment objectives? 
Indeed he didn’t. Matter of fact, he 
cheerfully agreed that prospects were 
probably brighter for any one of a half 
dozen other stocks we suggested to 
him. 


Wouldn't it just be good sense then 
to sell his stock and put his capital 
into one of the others? 

Probably would, he acknowledged, 
“but I'll just stick with this one. It'll 
come back.” 

Sometimes people puzzle us. We can 
understand an attachment to an old 
bathrobe or a hat that has seen better 
days. But a stock—an investment! 
Seems to us you ought to be pretty 
hardheaded about that, ought to re- 
member that every day you hold a 
stock you are making an investment 
decision about that stock. In deciding 
not to sell you are saying, in effect, 
“This is the best way I can invest my 
capital." 

And maybe it is. 

But if you're not quite sure that your 
decisions are as hardheaded as they 
ought to be...if you'd like to talk with 
a seasoned somebody who won't hesi- 
tate a minute to tell you if they aren't 
—then stop in and talk with any Ac- 
count Executive here at Merrill Lynch. 
He's been trained to call a spade a 
spade, that your interests must come 
first, and that he helps himself best by 
helping you most. 

So go ahead ask him—even if you do 
business with another broker. 
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BROADCASTING 
Making the Most of the Medium 


All too often, across the U.S., tele- 
vision’s local news coverage veers from 
dull to deplorable. Bumptious report- 
ers shove microphones into faces and 
ask inane questions, and cameras are 
trained interminably on fires and auto 
accidents. Few are the electronic jour- 
nalists who make the most of their me- 
dium’s exciting possibilities. Those that 
do, though, point the way not only for 
their local colleagues but also for their 
big-time rivals on the networks. 

Perhaps no station has done more 
journalistic pioneering than New Orle- 
ans’ WDSU-TV. Owned by Edgar B. 
Stern Jr., a major stockholder in Sears, 
Roebuck, WDSU begins with a built-in 
advantage; it can afford to budget some 
$400,000 a year for TV news coverage. 
And most of WDSU’s 18 reporters have 
had experience in other kinds of jour- 
nalism—an unusual state of affairs in 
any TV news department. News Direc- 
tor John Corporon, 37, who served as 
U.P.1. bureau chief in New Orleans, has 
a wire-service fascination with — fast- 
breaking stories plus a balancing lack of 
hesitance about releasing staffers for 
months on stories requiring spadework 
and research, 

Cameras with Heat. On spot news 
stories, few other newsmen in the area 
move as fast as the reporters from 
WDSU. When the plane carrying former 
New Orleans Mayor deLesseps Morri- 
son failed to land on schedule, Corpo- 
ron wasted not a moment. He chartered 
a plane, sent out a reporter and camera- 
man to retrace Morrison's route, WDSL 
had the only New Orleans reporters at 
the crash scene and shot the city’s only 
film of the removal of the bodies. 
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The station’s newsmen have done the 
kind of investigative reporting any news- 
paper could envy. While covering the 
death of a woman who had just been 
released from a city hospital, a WDSU 
reporter decided to check on the home 
where she had been living, found that 
it had been condemned as unfit for hu- 
man habitation, and that the landlord 
was a member of the mayor's commit- 
tee on housing. A WDSU team then toted 
their cameras to the landlord's other 
properties, put so much heat on him 
that he lost his city job. Last year WDSU 
staffers visited a new, all-white private 
school supported by tuition grants from 
the state legislature in an effort to cir- 
cumvent integration. They discovered 
that the school was so broke that it was 
unlikely to survive for a year. They also 
filmed the school’s many fire and health 
violations. It was forced to close. 

Squelching Rumors. Few other local 
stations can match the consistent qual- 
ity of WDSU's news shows. But there are 
those that try and their number is grow- 
ing. A sampling of their successes: 
> Salt Lake City’s KUTV put together a 
documentary on local vice, including in- 
terviews with prostitutes, pimps, addicts 
and juvenile delinquents. So thoroughly 
was the seamy side of the city uncov- 
ered that its Mormon population was 
shocked, The show is now rerun regu- 
larly in sociology courses at the universi- 
ties of Utah and Brigham Young. 
> Seattle's KING-TV saw an important 
Story in the apprehension that spread 
through the city last spring when a 
group of Russian fishing vessels was 
sighted off the coast. Instead of merely 
repeating the frightening rumors, KING 
sent a reportorial team aboard one of 
the trawlers. After two days of filming 
the ordinary life aboard the ship, the 








WDSU-TV’S BERN ROTMAN COVERING VOLCANIC ERUPTION IN COSTA RICA 
The kind of imagination anyone could envy. 
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Moving up? Go North American...it costs no more. 


To you, moving up means a promotion, a new opportunity to bring you and your family new horizons of 
happiness and success. A new home. New friends. New places to go and see. Nicer things. Make one 
of them North American . . . it costs no more. @ We pride ourselves on being specialists in tak 
ing care of people who are moving up...successful people like yourself. We give those 
near and dear possessions of yours the gentle care that they deserve. We know that the 
value of some items can only be measured in memories ... but then, that makes them price- 
less, doesn't it? @ Start moving up by calling your North American agent. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages. Then, when the North American van arrives at your new home, the neighbors 


will Know you've arrived. NORBTH AMER/CANM VAN LINES 


@ Ask about our new budget plan moving. The GENTLEmen Of The Moving Industry 
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KINGmen were able to convince view- 
ers that there was no conspiracy afloat. 
> Atlanta’s WSB-TV provided such 
thorough coverage of last month's fire- 
men’s strike that’ station personnel 
brought the firemen and Mayor Ivan 
Allen Jr. together for coffee and per- 
suaded them to accept outside media- 
tion. The firemen even cheered Wsp 
reporters—a fact duly and proudly re- 
ported by WSB. 


PRESS SECRETARIES 
A Riot in the White House 


“It's going to be a long, hot summer 
with rioting in the East Wing,” groaned 
Elizabeth Carpenter as she looked for- 
lornly forward to Luci Baines Johnson's 
August wedding. As Lady Bird's press 
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LIZ CARPENTER 
Strictly on your knees, girls. 


secretary, Liz has cause to worry. All 
the world’s journalists, from the Aus- 
tralian Consolidated Press to an editor 
of the student paper at Davis and Elkins 
College in West Virginia, want to come 
to the affair. Turning most of them 
down is tough enough; saying no to as- 
sorted requests from reporters who have 
been invited is honing her tongue. How 
about telephones in the church pews? 
Liz was asked. “It’s strictly on your 
knees, girls, for 90 minutes,” she 
snapped back. Last week she gave out 
details on the bridesmaids’ dresses— 
with the warning that anyone who 
jumped the release date would be 
banned from the wedding: “A large 
guillotine will be erected on the South 
Lawn for minor offenders.” First head 
to roll was that of Women’s Wear Daily, 
which printed a complete sketch of one 
of the dresses on its front page three 
days before release date. An irate Liz 
immediately bumped the publication 
from the wedding list. 

Happy in the Bath. For all the prob- 
lems, chances are good that Liz will 
survive. She has pulled through several 
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others. When the First Lady made her 
whistle-stop tour of the South in the 
1964 presidential campaign, Liz kept 
overworked, underfed reporters happy 
with a steady flow of banter and favors. 
Taking note of their sweaty condition, 
she announced: “On the theory that the 
press that bathes together stays together, 
we have reserved three rooms, baths, 
and showers and 150 towels at the Du- 
val Hotel in Tallahassee tonight.” To 
reporters who missed the train, she of- 
fered a tip, “In case you do get left, 
look for the advance man. See if he can 
work out your transportation to a near- 
by town. If he can't, just take out resi- 
dence, register and vote.” 

Liz also masterminded Lady Bird's 
raft ride down the Rio Grande last 
spring. She persuaded park rangers to 
abandon their headquarters so that it 
could serve as a pressroom. She checked 
the river to make sure that there was 
enough water for rafting, placed privies 
at strategic sand bars along the route. 
For the benefit of anxious photogra- 
phers, she launched the expedition under 
a full moon. And she exhorted the 
reporters: “The management of | this 
trip is not responsible if these elaborate 
procedures fail to work. In that case, 
don’t blame us. Just put the copy in a 
bottle and float it down the Rio Grande. 
Some day, somebody may come upon it 
and give you a Pulitzer Prize.” 

Expert on Dogs. Even when she is 
nol arranging some adventure for her 
boss, Liz runs a swinging shop at the 
White House. A newspaperwoman from 
Texas, whose husband Les is also a 
journalist, she enjoys a certain license 
because she has been a friend of the 
Johnsons ever since she met Lady Bird 
in Washington in 1942: she has worked 
for the family in various capacities since 
1960. Stocky and greying at 45, she is 
renowned for a caustic and occasionally 
bawdy wit. Above all, she is irreverent 
about her job, “While Bill Moyers wor- 
ries about Viet Nam and De Gaulle,” 
she once quipped, “I give my best to 
dogs, daughters and delphinium.” How 
did Liz know so much about canines, a 
reporter wanted to know. “Because 
I'm in the doghouse here most of the 
time,” she answered. Sassing the Presi- 
dent is what sometimes puts her there. 
Sample: L.B.J., bellowing: “Why don’t 
you use your head?” Liz bellowing back: 
“I’m too busy using yours.” 

When people are not laughing hard 
enough in Washington, Liz goes else- 
where for chuckles. Addressing the New 
York chapter of the Public Relations 
Society of America last spring, she star- 
tled her audience with a salvo of jokes. 
She offered a solution to New York's 
water shortage: “Take a shower with a 
friend.” As for the President’s beagles: 


“They had nothing to do with Mrs. | 


Johnson's tree-planting activity. That is 
self-liquidating.” As for her audience: 
“I've always loved public relations men 
in general. Of course, I've loved a few 
generals too—but then, that’s the sub- 
ject of another speech.” 





Where to find 
Ford’s Cortina: 


ARKANSAS—Rebsamen Motor Co., Little Rock. 
COLORADO 

Empire Sports Car Center Ltd., Boulder; Phil Long 
Inc., Colorado Springs; Johnny Haas Motors Inc., 
Lakewood. 

ILLINOIS 

George C. Poole Inc., Arlington Heights; Kane Ford 
Sales Inc., Aurora; Auffenberg Ford Inc., Belleville; 
University Ford Sales Inc., Champaign; Burt Rose 
Ford Sales Inc., Chicago; Courtesy Motor Sales 
Inc., ey of Litsinger Lincoln-Mercury, Chicago; 
Jim Kelly Ford Inc., Elgin; Schumacher Ford tInc., 
Evanston ; Walker Motor Company, Jacksonville; Fred 
Emich Ford Inc., Joliet; Peoria Motors Inc., Peoria; 
Willett Ford Inc., Rockford; Reed-Randle Motors 
Inc., Waukegan; Packey Webb Ford Inc., Wheaton. 
INDIANA 

Tom O'Daniel Inc., Bloomington; Herschbach Motor 
Corp., Hammond; Jerry Alderman Ford Sales 
Inc., Indianapolis; Jerry Kerkhof Inc., Indianapolis; 
The Romy Hammes Corporation, South Bend. 
1OWA 

Larry Peterson Motor Co., Ames; Niehaus Motor 
Company, Burlington; Higgins Ford Sales Inc., 
Des Moines. 

KANSAS 

Sherrill Minter Ford Inc., Kansas City; Noller 
Motors Inc., Topeka; Dick Price Motors Inc., Wichita. 
KENTUCKY 

Farmer Motor Company, Lexington; Burns Ford 
Inc., Louisville; Bruce Walters Ford Sales Inc., 
Pikeville. 

MICHIGAN 

Schmidt's Farm Supply, Alpena; Henderson Ford 
Sales Inc., Ann Arbor; Taylor's Service, Battle 
Creek; Ashley Ford Sales Inc., Benton Harbor; 
Burban Motor Company, Detroit; Duthler Lincoin- 
Mercury Inc., Grand Rapids; Russ Dawson H. P. 
Company, Highland Park; Don Seelye Ford Inc., 
Kalamazoo; Al Edwards Sports Car Center, Lansing. 
Tom Roney Inc., Mt. Clemens; Fred Knack Ford 
Inc., Muskegon; Stadnik English Motors, Plymouth; 
Lloyd Motors, Pontiac; Ken Gardner Ford Inc., Port 
Huron; Hutchinson Lincoln-Mercury, Royal Oak; 
Pochelon Inc., Saginaw; Ray Whitfield Inc., Taylor; 
Bergen Motors Corporation, Walled Lake 
MINNESOTA 

Ryland Ford Inc., Duluth; Northside Mercury- 
Comet Sales, Minneapolis; Peterson Motors Inc., 
Minneapolis; Young Incorporated, St. Paul 
MISSOURI 

Jerry Hays Ford Co., Independence; H. E. Miller 
Motors Inc., N. Kansas City; Casey Myers Inc., 
St. Joseph ; Bender-Best Lincoln-Mercury, St.Louis; 
Valley Ford Sales Inc., St. Louts, Fellini-Mayfield 
Ford Inc., Springfield. 

NEBRASKA—Gerelick Motors Inc., Omaha. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Berkey & Crary Inc., Fargo. 
OHIO 

Ray Riggs Inc., Athens; Win Elliott Inc., Chillicothe; 
Stillpass Bros. Inc., Cincinnati; Broadvue Motors 
Inc., Cleveland; Heights Imported Cars, Cleveland 
Heights; Gager-Keim Inc., Columbus; Walker Motor 
Sales Inc., Dayton; J. Baglier Ford Sales Inc., 
Girard; Timmerman Sales Company, Lima; George 
May Ford Inc., Lorain; Marion Lincoln-Mercury, 
Marion; Middletown Lincoln-Mercury, Middletown; 
Vin Devers Inc., Sylvania. 

OKLAHOMA—Bus Horton Inc., Oklahoma City. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Ben-Hur Ford Inc., Sioux Falls. 
TEXAS 

Armstrong-Johnson, Inc., Austin; Lewis Boggus 
Motors Inc., Corpus Christi; Ed Maher Inc., 
Dallas; Kemp Motor Company, £! Paso; Boggus 
Motor Co., Harlingen; Jacobe-Pearson Ford Inc., 
Houston ; Luke Johnson Ford Inc., Houston; Lubbock 
Auto Company Inc., Lubbock; Gateway Lincoln- 
Mercury Inc., Orange; Broughton Motors Inc., 
San Antonio; Bird-Kultgen Inc., Waco; W. 0. 
Waites Ford Sales Inc., Wichita Falls. 

WISCONSIN 

Kayser Motors Inc., Madison; Northwestern Motor 
Cars Inc., Milwaukee; Wisconsin Auto Sales Co., 
Milwaukee. 

WYOMING—Spaniol Motors Inc., Casper. 


If you don’t find the name of a dealer near you, 
contact: Imported Vehicles, Ford Division, 
3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan, 








Ford’s Cortina: $1765, fully equipped, 
and there’s room for five more inside. 


seconds even with the windows up. Room 





Find it hard to believe that a$1765 car can & a ae" orn 
be all that exciting? ae “ for five people inside. Front disc brakes 


Wait until you fir id out what Ford'sCortina - And 20 cubic feet back in the trunk 
delivers for the money. . ’ Then, top this off with a four-speed al 
Start with a racy reputation that includes synchromesh tra ssion. Ford's Cortina 
wins in over 300 races ar d rallies all over cruises all day at turnpike speed and still 
the world. It's a car that makes car-buffs delivers up to 30 miles to the gallon 
sit up and take notice. (° ba! and Driver” A lot of car. Fora little money $1765 49* 
readers voted Cortina best car in its class for the two-door Cort ina Deluxe we've been 
two years straight.) talking about. $1884.43* for the four-door 
Now add a list of star Deluxe, $2102.10* for the station wagon, 
include foam-padded bucket seats, wind- and $2121.58* for the hot GT. A special 
shield washers and e! pers, a wash- Cortina modified by Lotus is available for 
able vinyl interior, twin padded sun visors, only $3419.70". 
and a safety-padded instrument panel. The name of your nearest Cortina deal 
Also, a built-in ventilation s s listed on the opposite page. Look him up 
can change the air inside the car every 40 and take a test drive 
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U.S. BUSINESS 





AIRLINES 


Caught at the Crest 
(See Cover) 

As the biggest strike in U.S. airline 
history dragged through its first full 
week, disruptive effects large and small 
spread across the entire U.S. economy 
and throughout the everyday life of 
Americans. Thousands of vacationers 
canceled travel plans. Hotel bookings 
dropped sharply in such varied cities as 
Pittsburgh, Las Vegas and Honolulu. Mi- 
ami Beach hotels, heavily dependent on 
package air tours for summer trade, 
laid off employees as occupancy rates 
shrank as much as 25% below normal. 

Cut flowers wilted far from florist 
shops; live lobsters piled up awaiting 
shipment from Maine. Manufacturers 
dependent on air shipment of electronic 
parts suffered production delays. Trav- 
eling salesmen and executives resorted 
to circuitous odysseys, chartered air 
taxis—or stayed home and used a phone. 

In all, five airlines were struck: TWA, 
United, Eastern, Northwest and Na- 
tional. Of all their operating heads, 
none had more at stake than TWA Pres- 
ident Charles Tillinghast Jr., 55, who 
has been in the airline business just 
over five years but in that time has 
helped turn TWA from a floundering 
giant into one of the industry’s highest 
flyers. The strike caught Tillinghast not 
only near the crest of TWA’s comeback 
but also at a time when the line must 
fly if it is to prosper. TWA’s income 
is greatly concentrated in the summer 





DESERTED LOADING RAMPS AT O'HARE 
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along its west-to-east routes, which span 
two thirds of the world from Cali- 
fornia to Thailand. 

Still Tillinghast’s individual and cor- 
porate problems were dwarfed by the 
real lesson of the strike—which was a 
dramatic demonstration of just how 
much jet transportation has come to 
mean to the U.S. 

Frenetic Blessing. Neither the na- 
tion’s business nor its social life could 
have assumed today’s form without the 
airlines. “Of all the inventions, the 
alphabet and the printing press alone 
excepted,” wrote English Historian 
Thomas Babington Macaulay in 1848, 
“those which abridge distance have 
done the most for the civilization of 
our species.” The age of commercial jet 
travel, not yet eight years old, has not 
only shriveled distance to a degree far 
beyond Macaulay's vision, but has 
spread that frenetic blessing to hun- 
dreds of millions of people. 

Businessmen, from chief executives 
to chief clerks, fly thousands of miles 
as casually as they once drove 50. Poli- 
licians and bureaucrats, professors and 
diplomats use the new mobility to solve 
problems, stir decisions, win accords 
more quickly. Industrial complexes, ho- 
tels, office buildings and even nests of 
nightclubs have sprung up around air- 
ports, just as cities grew around rail- 
road terminals in the 19th century. Some 
affluent couples whisk from Washington 
to New York, or Detroit to Chicago, 
just for dinner and a show. Youngsters 
pack airline counters on weekends, ask- 
ing for seats to any place that swings. 

Fast Resuffle. The passion for pil- 
grimage has made the airlines the fast- 
est-growing industry in the U.S., ex- 
panding by an average 14% a year 
since 1950, as against 8.4% for the 
runner-up, electric utilities. The pell- 
mell pace is still accelerating: this year 


U.S. airlines plan to take delivery of 
287 new jet and turbo-prop planes 
worth almost $1.5 billion, nearly twice 
as much as they spent on equipment in 
1965. With that outlay, the industry 
will add as much seat-mile capacity as 
it had altogether in 1950, The airlines 
are already the nation’s No. | public 
carrier. Last year they accounted for 
57% of intercity travel, more than 
buses (27%) and railroads (16%) 
combined. Of U.S. travelers heading 
overseas, 83% now fly. 

The strike by 35,400 members of the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists grounded carriers that fly 615% 
of all U.S. airline passenger-miles, carry 
70% of the nation’s air mail, 73% of 
its air freight. At the behest of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, six other trunk 
carriers and 13 regional airlines fever- 
ishly reshuffled schedules and added 
what extra flights they could to meet 
the demand for seats. 

Though the strike caught the airlines 
at the seasonal peak of their biggest 
year ever, they still managed to plug a 
good many of the gaps in service to 
231 cities. Pan American, for example, 
substituted cramped thrift-class_ seats 
for spacious first-class accommodations 
on all its New York-San Juan flights so 
as to squeeze aboard 200 more people 
a day each way. American halved serv- 
ice between New York, Syracuse and 
Rochester in order to add nine flights 
a day between New York, Cleveland 
and Washington. Mohawk Airlines 
stepped up its schedules where Ameri- 
can cut back. 

The strike heaped up confusion and 
distress, humor and heartbreak, un- 
evenly. New York lost an estimated 
$500,000 a day in tourist trade, retail 
sales and entertainment spending, while 
in Chicago, 50,000 conventiongoers 
jammed hotel space. Air Force Reserve 
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STRIKE-BOUND TWA TERMINAL AT KENNEDY 
With distance shriveled beyond Macaulay’s vision. 
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EASTERN’S HALL 


and Air National Guard pilots airlifted 
some 4,000 strike-stranded servicemen 
to their destinations, including 1,500 en 
route to or from Viet Nam. Yet some 
commercial flights went out as much 
as a quarter empty because overloaded 
phone lines deluded would-be passen 
gers into thinking a trip to the airport 
would be useless 

frumpet Player Chet Baker. still 
waiting at Los Angeles Airport at the 
hour his trio was due to perform in a 
nightclub near San Francisco, took his 
horn into a phone booth, piped his third 
of the music 350 miles north by 
and loudspeaker. A pretty young girl, 
pleading with a Chicago ticket clerk for 
a flight to a San Francisco wedding (her 
own), was surprised to hear the man in 
line behind her say: “Funny, I've got to 
get to San Francisco for a divorce—my 
own.” Both got aboard. 

Far Apart. In Washington, in a base- 
ment room at the Department of Labor, 
negotiations moved fretfully. At one 
point, Chief 1A.M. Negotiator James 
Ramsey stomped out of a mediating 
session, held up all negotiations over- 
night because Northwest had warned 


wire 


its strikers in Tokyo that they must 
now pay rent in advance tor their 
company-owned quarters. At week’s 


end, Assistant Secretary of Labor James 
J. Reynolds, the chief mediator, report- 


ed that the settlement was “no nearer 
than a week ago.” 
The machinists, who were already 


paid a top of $3.52 an hour for servic- 
ing and repairing the 744 planes of the 
five airlines, demanded a 53¢-an-hour 
wage boost over three years, plus high- 
er overtime rates, a shorter work week, 
company-paid health and pension plans, 
and a cost-of-living escalator. Accepted 
by the airlines but turned down by the 
union was the recommendation of 
a presidential fact-finding board that 
called for a 48¢-an-hour hike spread 
over 34 years. By industry estimates, 
the union demands would amount to 
a 5%-a-year pay boost and would 
cost the five lines $114 million, near- 
ly 60% more than the limit set by 
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Almost everything except LSD and WHEAL. 


the presidential panel. That would just 
about wipe out the White House’s bat- 
guideline for noninflation- 
ary Wage increases and would goad all 
labor to push for similar raises this vear 
and next 

Whatever the settlement, the passen- 
gers would ultimately pay for it in one 
form or another. The airlines depend 
heavily on souring 
bring in enough money so that financ- 
ing tomorrow's much more expensive 
planes will not them with a 
crippling load of debt. Though airline 


profits rose last vear to a record $367 


tered 3.2% 


today’s business to 


saddle 


million on revenues of $5 billion—and 
climbed another 20° in the first six 
months of this year—such prosperity 


hus been brief. U.S. airlines lost millions 
in 1961 as their effective new jets raised 
passenger capacity more swiftly than 
the demand of the day could fill it 
Only in the past two years have airlines 
profits risen as high as the 104% on 
investment that 
able. That return 

1964 and L1.8° in 
past five the 
only 63% 

The Managers. The reason why al- 
most all airlines are thriving—or were, 
before the strike began costing them 
$7,000,000.a day in lost revenues—lies 
chiefly in technology. Swift, safe 
and efficient beyond their creators’ 
dreams, the have been embraced 
by the traveling public, and the carriers 
offer almost everything but LSD to lure 


the CAB deems reason- 
reached 10.8% in 
1965, but over the 
has been 


years, average 


new 


jets 


customers aboard. But another impor- 
tant factor is the new generation of 


coolly professional managers, replacing 
the strong-willed early birdmen who 
led the industry from infancy to giant- 
hood. The line-up: 

> At United, George Keck, 54, up 
from the ranks of maintenance and op- 
erations, two months ago succeeded re- 
tiring William A. Patterson, who bossed 
the airline for 32 years. United is by 
many yardsticks (revenue, passenger- 
miles, fleet size, employment) the 
world’s largest airline, but it has had to 
battle its way back from the disastrous 
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attempt to replace 
first-class-and-coach 


results of a 1963 
the traditional 
flights with a one-class service priced 
in between. The idea had sounded 
plausible, But competitors ran needling 
anti-egalitarian ads plugging their own 
frills for first-class status-and-comfort 
seekers. Having long since done away 
with the experiment, United 
has recouped its share of the market 


one-class 


In the first four months of 1966, rev- 
enue rose 25° and profits more than 
tripled 

> At Eastern, President Floyd Hall, 


54, former pilot and later a vice presi- 
dent of TWA, has achieved a remarkable 
corporate revival since the 1963 retire- 
ment of World War | Ace Eddie Ricken- 
backer. By the time Hall took over, 
Eastern’s shoddy service had led to the 


formation of an informal but nation- 
wide WHEAL (for “We Hate Eastern 
Air Lines”) club. Today, that club is 


only a memory. Equipment and service 
have vastly improved. From a $37.8 
million loss in 1963, Eastern rebounded 
to a $29.7 million profit last year, man- 
aged to make the best return on invest- 
ment (12.8%) among the big lines; 
IWA was second at 12.2% . But Eastern 
is still held down by the fact that it has 
too many short-hop routes to use jets 
efficiently; the average Eastern passen- 
ger travels a mere 310 miles. Hall has 
therefore flung Eastern headlong into 
the competition with eight other U.S 
airlines, including TWA, United and 
American, for lucrative transpacific- 
route rights now held only by Pan Am 
and Northwest. 

>» At American, President Marion 
Sadler, 55, a onetime schoolteacher who 
still spends an hour a day studying Latin 
(‘I'm reading Caesar now’), Is assum- 
ing increasing responsibilities from du- 
rable Chairman C. R. Smith, 67, who 
made the line virtually the extension 
of his own bulky shadow (TIME cover, 
Nov, 17, 1958). Once the nation’s larg- 
est airline, American’s share of the 
domestic market has slipped from 22% 
to 19% in the past five years, partly 
because the CAB has kept it from ex- 
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HUGHES & FRYE (1944) 
Brilliance could not make up for caprice. 


panding its routes at home as much as 
most other lines. Yet American has 
kept its profits aloft by paring costs 
and filling up its planes through pro- 
motional campaigns like the youth fare. 
> At Braniff, ninth largest of the trunk 
lines, flamboyant Harding Lawrence, 
46, took charge last year and has al- 
ready lifted its earnings 58% by tripling 
its jet fleet and adding such eye-catching 
innovations as ocher-painted — planes, 
gaudy interior décor and hostesses in 
Pucci dresses. 

> At Pan Am, Juan Terry Trippe, 67, 
one of the true pioneers of U.S. com- 
mercial aviation, remains very much in 
charge, partly because he is wise enough 
to delegate more and more responsi- 
bility to younger men, partly because he 
has lost none of his instinct for money- 
making innovations. Trippe was the first 
to order the 490-passenger Boeing 747 
—some $525 million worth—for deliv- 
ery starting in 1969. But even Trippe 
can have problems. The most notable: 
Pan Am flies the rest of the way around 
the world, but, by Government edict, its 
planes cannot take customers across the 
U.S. Pan Am has long argued that it 
should be permitted continental pickup 
rights. Last week a Civil Aeronautics 
Board examiner agreed, recommended 
that Pan Am be allowed to carry pas- 
sengers between the East and West 
coasts on flights to and from Europe, 
with stopover privileges in New York. 
Pan Am would still be barred from car- 
rying purely domestic traffic. 

Among these rivals, none has come 
back more dramatically from its dark 
days than TWA. It came the hard way— 
and by a circuitous route. TWA is one of 
the oldest and proudest of U.S. airlines. 
Yet only five years ago, the company 
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seemed to be in a fatal dive. It was de- 
moralized, litigation-lamed, and desper- 
ately short of the jets by then necessary 
to stay alive. TWA went into the red by 
no less than $38.7 million in 1961. Yet 
that same year, two happy things hap- 
pened. First, the capricious hand of Bil- 
lionaire Howard Hughes was lifted from 
corporate controls. Second, Charles Car- 
penter Tillinghast Jr., a Vermont-born 
lawyer, became TWA’s president and 
chief executive officer. Under Tilling- 
hast’s regime, TWA took the U.S. air- 
lines’ profit leadership from Pan Am— 
$50.1 million to $47.2 million last year. 
In February, TWA paid its first’ cash 
dividend (25¢) in 30 years. 

Tillinghast talks the sort of language 
that comes out of a well-fed computer. 
“My toughest job,” he says, “is to figure 
out with some precision what the growth 
of the airline industry is going to be and 
then to order the right amount and kind 
of equipment. Profitability lies in a very 
few points of load factor.” 

Efficient maintenance conserves his 
own sturdy load factor (5 ft. Il in., 
185 lbs.) under the pressures of his 
$122,000-a-vyear job. Tillinghast care- 
fully budgets time for such morale- 
boosting chores as awarding 20-year 
pins to employees. With his wife Lisette, 
he lives in a 22-room Georgian house 
in suburban Bronxville, N.Y., golfs 
(badly), shoots clay pigeons (much bet- 
ter), occasionally plays high-stakes po- 
ker (superbly). Though little in his 
background prepared him for the air- 
line business, Tillinghast holds: “Spe- 
cial knowledge is a lot less important 
than a keen mind.” That he has. 

On the Second String. Tillinghast went 
to high school at New York’s Horace 
Mann, an academically demanding pri- 
vate day school in The Bronx, which 
was run by his father for 30 years. Ex- 
plained the school newspaper: “Till can’t 
get high marks because his father is 
headmaster; Till can’t get low marks 
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because his father is headmaster.” A 
scholarship English major at Brown Uni- 
versity (32), Tillinghast also was sec- 
ond-string center on the football team. 
His big moment came when he blocked 
a Colby punt in 1932, producing a 
safety in a game Brown won 22-0. 
After that, classmates called him “Two- 
Point Tillinghast.” 

Tillinghast went from Columbia Law 
School to a $175-a-month job with the 
Manhattan law firm headed by Charles 
Evans Hughes Jr., son of the onetime 
Chief Justice. Except for 29 months as 
a deputy assistant Manhattan district 
attorney under Thomas E. Dewey, he 
spent the next 22 years practicing cor- 
porate law. It was through law that 
Tillinghast eventually became associated 
with TWA—and was brought into classic 
corporate conflict with TWA’s eccentric 
genius, Howard Hughes. 

Hughes, inheritor of a $16 million 
fortune derived from oil-drilling equip- 
ment, had become chief stockholder 
of ten-year-old TWA in 1939. He and 
President Jack Frye pushed TWA into 
technological airline leadership with 
such innovations as the feathering pro- 
peller, the automatic pilot, wing and 
propeller de-icers, and wing flaps for 
shorter and safer landings. Yet flashes 
of brilliance and even the visionary deci- 
sion to put TWA into the overseas trade 
could not make up for the caprices of 
Howard Hughes, whom an associate 
once dubbed “the spook of American 
capitalism.” He abhorred the details 
of decisions involving money, even 
his own. Instead, he loved to tinker 
over the design of interior cabinets 
or galley layouts while a succession 
of five TWA presidents in 17 years 
begged him to make up his mind what 
planes to buy. 

Costly Rescue. Frye quarreled with 
Hughes and quit in 1947 while the com- 
pany was in the throes of serious losses. 
In return for more common. stock, 
Hughes came forward with a major 
loan ($10 million) to keep TWA flying. 
In time, he hired a gifted administrator, 
Ralph Damen, who got the airline back 
into the black by pushing low-cost tour- 
ist fares. In 1956, Damon died of pneu- 
monia, and TWA’s fortunes plunged into 
five more years of turbulence. By now, 
Hughes had virtually vanished from 
sight, dealing with TWA’s officers by 
phone, often in the dead of night, or 
through lawyers, or sometimes not at 
all. Carter Burgess, an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense whom Hughes picked 
as president a year after Damon's death, 
never saw his boss. Once, Hughes sum- 
moned him cross-country to a Las Ve- 
gas conference but left him all night 
in a hotel room waiting for a phone 
call. Burgess quit after eleven months 
of frustration. 

Because of Hughes's habits, TWA was 
late ordering—and obtaining—jets, a 
lapse which let Pan American run away 
with the lucrative transatlantic trade 
for several years. Then, characteristical- 
ly, Hughes ordered so many jets that 
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even his fabulously profitable Hughes 
Tool Co. could not meet the bill. While 
he still could have done so, Hughes 
brushed off proposals that he give up a 
small part of his 78% ownership of 
TWA to raise money. In the end, forced 
to borrow $165 million or face receiver- 
ship, he had to surrender operating 
control of TWA to the Metropolitan and 
Equitable life-insurance companies and 
a group of 15 banks. Hughes placed his 
stock in a ten-year voting trust con- 
trolled by the lenders, who named for- 
mer Ford Motor Chairman Ernest 
Breech as a trustee. TWA was again 
without a president, former Navy Sec- 
retary Charles Thomas having resigned 
in a tiff with Hughes five months earlier. 
Breech began a desperate search for a 
man to lead TWA out of chaos. 

The Dirty Trick. His eye soon lit on 
Tillinghast, then vice president for in- 
ternational operations of the Bendix 
Corp., Detroit-based maker of avia- 
tion, missile and auto components. 
Breech, as a former Bendix president, 
had been so impressed with Tillinghast’s 
legal work for the firm that years earlier 
he had persuaded him to move to De- 
troit, where Tillinghast subsequently 
joined the company. 

“Now, I told him what a mess TWA 
was, except for the flying operations,” 
Breech recalls. Tillinghast insisted that 
Breech become TWA’s chairman (he 
still is). For himself, he arranged a 
contract that would continue his_ in- 
come even if Hughes regained control 
of TWA and—as was fully to be ex- 
pected—fired both of them. “It was 
kind of a dirty trick,” Breech says today, 
“taking him out of Bendix where he 
was doing well and putting him in a 
business he knew nothing about.” 

Crossing the Cartel. Tillinghast 
learned fast. TWA had only 28 jet planes 
as against its chief rivals’ 124 (Pan 
American had 46, United 44, American 
34). It took Tillinghast ten days to 
make up his mind to order 26 Boeing 
707s for $150 million. With 
good luck, he was soon able 
to buy six Convair 880s for 





immediate delivery when 
General Dynamics _ repos- 
sessed them from troubled 
Northeast Airlines. The 


planes helped TWA catch up 
in the equipment race. Still, 
TWA continued to lose mon- 
ey, and for a time Tillinghast 
seriously talked merger with 
Pan American. Before the 
deal jelled, the CAB flashed a 
red light, and as airline busi- 
ness picked up in 1963, the 
idea died. 

TWA’'s biggest traffic gains 
have come across the Atlan- 
tic, largely at Pan Ameri- 
can’s expense, and owing in 
significant part to Tilling- 
hast’s decision to plunge into 
free in-flight movies, at a 
cost of $60,000 per plane 
just for the apparatus. Though 
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the earphones needed to hear the movie 
sound track were pretty uncomfortable, 
and the programming was often dreary, 
the novelty lured passengers. But it 
jolted the International Air Transport 
Association, the fare-fixing cartel dom- 
inated by European lines, which 
couldn't stand the cost of competing. 
Delicately hinting that TWA would oth- 
erwise face harassment from foreign 
governments, or perhaps even suspen- 
sion of its landing rights, 1.A.T.A. per- 
suaded a reluctant Tillinghast to go 
along with a $2.50 charge on overseas 
flights for the earphones (just watching 
the films without hearing the dialogue 
is free, and often an improvement). 

Privacy's Penalty. TWA opened new 
terminals in 17 cities, including its ar- 
chitectural masterpiece by the late Eero 
Saarinen at New York’s Kennedy Air- 
port, developed such an efficient main- 
tenance center in Kansas City that sev- 
eral other lines have engines overhauled 
there. 

Now Hughes made his worst mistake. 
Chivvying Tillinghast about his Boeing 
purchases—he argued that other planes 
should have been bought—Hughes 
threatened to sue the airline for ig- 
noring his wishes. Instead, backed by 
Breech and his star-filled board, Til- 
linghast sued Hughes for $145 million 
treble damages on antitrust charges. 
While he had control, the suit charged, 
Hughes had forced the company to buy 
planes that did not fit its needs, no- 
tably 20 Super-Constellations. TWA 
wrote the Connies off its books as a 
$38 million loss after flying them only 
a year and a half. Hughes counter- 
sued, but when his penchant for pri- 
vacy kept him from testifying in court, 
a federal judge held him in “willful de- 
fault” and threw out his case. 

This spring, Hughes stunned every- 
body by cashing in his chips—all 6,584,- 
937 shares of TWA, for $546 million, 
six times his original $90 million invest- 
ment. Still, Tillinghast has insisted that 
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TILLINGHAST & WIFE AT HOME 
The language of a well-fed computer. 


the suit against Hughes remain alive. 
“It's a corporate asset,” says TWA’s Gen- 
eral Counsel Melvin Milligan. 

Though rid of the Hughes incubus, 
Tillinghast and TWA do not lack for 
problems, thanks to the lively state of 
airline competition. “Our industry,” says 
American’s President Sadler, “can’t 
compete on price, so we have to com- 
pete with gimmicks.” 

It certainly does. The first-class pas- 
senger is deluged with free cocktails, 
champagne and _ steak-filet’ meals, of- 
fered a concert on earphones as well 
as movies. The stewardesses even wake 
people up to give them eyeshades for 
sounder sleeping. To woo frequent busi- 
ness travelers, American has a club for 
businessmen’s secretaries, buys them 
dinners and takes them to the movies. 
Eastern sends secretaries flowers and 
seed packets. 

111 Ways to Rome. In their battle 
to keep half a million seats a day filled, 
U.S. airlines also depend on a bewilder- 
ing maze of cut-rate fares. An ordinary 
round-trip first-class seat. from New 
York to San Francisco costs $321.80, or 
6.2¢ a mile, while the jet coach passen- 
ger pays only $290.20, or 5.6¢ a mile. 
But a 30-day excursion by jet coach, 
which requires the traveler to stay over 
at least one Saturday on the Coast, costs 
only $217.65, or 4.2¢ a mile. 

There are family fares, allowing a 
third off for a wife and two-thirds off 
for additional members of the family 
aged two to 21 on coach flights; 25% 
off for all accompanying family mem- 
bers in first-class, except between Fri- 
day noon and midnight and from Sun- 
day noon to Monday noon. There are 
night coach fares, which cost 15% to 
20% less than day coach rates and are 
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We think so. To us, women are inquisitive 
serious-minded investors. 

They want information: the kind we 
provide through our special Bache 
seminars and in our regularly 
issued research bulletins. 

They expect a broker to know 
his business. They like to ask 
questions and want clear, 
accurate answers. Answers that 
reflect The Bache Perspective, 
an unusual investment insight 
that stems from our broad 
participation in all areas of finance. 
Our Representatives can apply it 

to your individual needs. 

At Bache & Co. don’t ever be afraid to 
ask questions, even if you think they 
may sound silly. Where your money 
is concerned, there is no such thing 

as a Silly question. 

We respect your judgment...even 
your female intuition. Coupled with 
The Bache Perspective this could 
make an unbeatable team, 

We suspect that once you talk to 
a Bache Representative, you'll 
feel the same way. 
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mostly available on north-south flights. 
Also available are propeller-driven- 
plane fares, group fares of several types, 
- youth and military standby fares, and 
many more. An Alitalia executive re- 
_ cently calculated that a passenger from 
the interior of the U.S., journeying 
- through New York to Rome and sev- 
eral other European cities before re- 
turning via London, could fly under 111 
different fare combinations. 

Yet a degree of reason underlies the 
apparent fare madness. Explains Tilling- 
hast: “We're trying to bribe the public 
to go at non-peak times. If you had 
a single fare system, you would get an 
unwholesome peaking of traffic and an 
unhealthy number of empty seats.” 

That is a lesson the railroads never 
really applied, and the Civil Aeronautics 
_ Board means to see that the airlines do 
not repeat the error. Though some crit- 
ics insist that airline fares should be 
slashed across the board, the CAB so far 
has settled for approving almost any 
cut-rate special fare, and the prospects 
that this policy will change look small. 
Grumbles Delta Chairman C. E. Wool- 
man: “There's everything but a fare for 
left-handed people with large heads.” 

Crush on the Ground. Strikes aside, 
many of the airlines’ most pressing prob- 
lems lie on the ground. The Federal 
Aviation Agency recently forced U.S. 
carriers to cancel 100 flights a day into 
Washington National Airport to relieve 
the pressure on swamped baggage, ticket 
and parking facilities. New York’s three 
airports and Chicago's O'Hare, the na- 
tion’s busiest, are nearly as congested. 

The jam seems sure to get worse, 
even though the airlines are pressing 
federal and local authorities to expand 
terminals and other ground facilities. 
By 1970, the “whale” jets, such as the 
490-passenger Boeing 747, will be op- 
erational. They will require a separate 
building for each flight, with docks to 
unload passengers from exits on both 
sides of ten-abreast cabin seating. They 
will also need computer-routed, color- 
coded baggage and a vast expansion of 
parking space. 

This week TWA’s directors are sched- 
uled to decide whether to order 15 of 
Bocing’s “whales,” at a cost of $21 mil- 
lion each. Overhanging that decision is 
the fact that ground facilities to ac- 
commodate them may cost more than 
the fleet itself, as well as the specter of 

1961's overcapacity. But Tillinghast 
notes that despite the growth of air 
travel, some 60% of all Americans 
(and 97% of the people of the world) 
have never been on a commercial plane. 
The potential market is huge. Moreover, 
most of the industry figures that the spa- 
cious 747 will double in gold as a mon- 
eymaking cargo carrier. 

And then there is the SST. By 1975, 
the supersonic transport should be cross- 
ing the nation in a mere 2 hr. 10 min. 
Contemplating that prospect, Tillinghast 
not long ago suggested what a business 
trip by an oil executive might be like. 
Boarding an SST in Tripoli after break- 
fast, he will outrace the sun across the 
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Atlantic, lunching aboard but arriving 
in New York at 8 a.m., in time for a 
conference at headquarters. Helicopter- 
ing back to Kennedy Airport, he will 
board the | p.m. flight to San Fran- 
cisco, lunching again en route, but ar- 
riving on the coast in time for a busi- 
ness lunch at 12:30 p.m. with his col- 
leagues there. Slipping onto a 5:30 p.m. 
flight, he will down his fifth meal, nap 
and arrive in Tokyo at 4 p.m., in time 
for another conference and a dinner. 
Of course, by then it will be the next 
day. Joked Tillinghast: “If this vision is 
accurate, management people who do 
much traveling may have to form their 
own union and lobby for a three-day 
work week. Each of the three days may 
be 36 hours long.” 

What all this tampering with time 
and distance will do to the passenger's 
psyche and physique remains to be seen. 
But air transports fundamental attrac- 
tion is speed and convenience, and the 
prospects of SSTs please Tillinghast so 
much that he has reserved the first U.S.- 
built production model for TWA, For all 
its inconvenience and high cost, the air- 
line strike surely would be only a pause 
in the almost breathtaking advance of 
air travel. 


WALL STREET 


The Big Board’s Own Index 

The New York Stock Exchange tick- 
er rattled off a new quotation last week: 
“11 a.m. market down | cent, NYSE 
index 46.73 down 0.01.” Thus, for the 
first time in its history and only after 
several years of on-and-off deliberation, 
the exchange issued its own index re- 
flecting Big Board trends. 

The exchange’s action came as a be- 
lated response to longtime criticism of 
established indexes, notably the famed 
Dow-Jones, produced by the publishers 
of the Wall Street Journal. Things got 
to the point where no less a tape watch- 
er than Lyndon Johnson—disturbed be- 
cause the Dow apparently made the 
market decline in the spring of 1965 
seem worse than it was—urged that the 
stock exchange come up with a new 
way to measure the market. 

How Dow Works. The major com- 
plaint against the Dow-Jones is that its 
industrial average, based on the show- 
ings of 30 key companies, has gone up 
and up over the years, reflecting the 
increase in the total value of the mar- 
ket but losing touch with actual stock 
prices. 

The Dow began as an average of 
prices, the total price of the stocks be- 
ing divided by the number of stocks. 
In its first year (1896), the prices add- 
ed up to $491, which was divided by 
twelve, the number of industrials then 
listed, to yield an average of 40.94, 
Over the years, the number of stocks 
listed rose to 30, but not the divisor. 
In fact, each time a split or stock divi- 
dend occurred, the divisor was low- 
ered, otherwise the Dow would have 
dropped abruptly without a correspond- 
ing decline in the stocks’ intrinsic worth. 


Now the total is divided by 2.245. 
Thus, as the Dow closed last week, the 
total price of the stocks was $1,997 
and the point average 889,36. None of 
the individual stock prices were within 
miles of that figure, and most were ac- 
tually listed at less than $100. At this 
overblown level, a shift of only 1% in 
actual market prices appears on the 
Dow as a dramatic change of nearly 
ten points—which many people mis- 
take for $10. 

How the New One Works. By relat- 
ing itself more closely to the actual 
price of stocks, the Big Board's new 
index is frankly intended to flatten out, 
at least on paper, the market's daily 
changes (see chart), Exchange com- 
puters record all transactions—as many 
as 250,000 on a busy day—in all of the 
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1,254 common stocks listed. These are 
translated not into a point index but 
are given in dollars and cents, and a 
fresh quotation is turned out every 
half-hour. 

To keep its index figure realistically 
close to the price of stocks, the ex- 
change used the figure 50 as the base 
average value as of Dec. 31, 1965; the 
day actually closed at $53.54. All fluc- 
tuations are calculated against this base. 
Thus, since the market has gone down 
in the past six months, the index opened 
below 50. Like the Dow-Jones, the ex- 
change’s index will have a tendency to 
inflate with splits and new issues. But 
unlike the Dow, it will be adjusted to 
keep it close to stock prices. For exam- 
ple, if it reaches 100, it might be split 
2 for 1 back down to 50, 

In dry runs made for this year, the 
top-to-bottom exchange index showed 
almost exactly the same percentage 
changes as the selective Dow-Jones. But 
its point spread was smaller and the 
market decline did not seem so spectac- 
ular, It should be recognized, however, 
that neither will a market surge. 
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BRITAIN 
A Belt Tightener 


Gathering for their regular Thursday 
morning meeting. directors of the Bank 
of England last week made a decision 
that has been expected on Threadneedle 
Street as well as Wall Street. Faced with 
a continuing economic crisis and with 
a shaky pound sterling that slipped at 
one point to its lowest value in 20 
months, the directors raised the bank 
rate—the interest that other banks must 
pay to borrow from Britain's central 
bank. The rate was increased from 6% 
to 7%. a level it last reached during 
the sterling crisis of November 1964. 
Thus Britain became the sixth European 
nation to raise its discount rate in the 
past ten weeks; the British rate, more- 
over, is now the highest of all 

Along with the Bank of England's ac- 
tion, the government, in another step 
to take money out of circulation, or- 
dered commercial banks to double the 
special deposits or reserves they must 
hold with the Bank of England. This 
meant that another $280 million would 
go into reserve; the move, along with 
the higher bank rate, had an almost 
instantaneous effect on the British econ- 
omy. Bankers hiked interest rates on 
business loans to as much as 8%, a fig- 
ure to frighten away many a business- 
man looking for money. A sharp drop 
is anticipated in installment buying. 
Homeowners, whose mortgage rates go 
up and down with the bank rate, now 
face increases in their mortgage pay- 
ment. The total effect will be a_ belt 
tightener for England, whose foreign 
trade balance sagged another $295 mil- 
lion in June because of the 45-day sea- 
men’s strike that tied up British vessels. 

The Bank of England’s action will 
provide short-term relief for the pound 
by attracting back to English banks 
some of the money that has been si- 
phoned off owing to more attractive 
interest rates elsewhere and uncertainty 
over the pound. But in the House of 
Commons, Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son hinted that for the long term further 
austerity measures may be necessary. 


U-Turn for Jaguar 


Sir William Lyons, 64, founder and 
chairman of Jaguar Cars Ltd., has al- 
ways been one of Britain's most fierce- 
ly independent automakers. Known 
around his Coventry headquarters as the 
“Headmaster” for his autocratic rule, he 
has scoffed at the industry-wide merger 
trend, maintained that Jaguar would not 
go on the block “in my lifetime.” Last 
week he made a surprising U-turn: after 
two years of quiet negotiations, Sir Wil- 
liam and British Motor Corp. Chairman 
Sir George Harriman announced that 
B.M.C. will buy out Jaguar in a $51 
million stock transfer deal. 

Shrugging off reporters’ questions, 
Sir William, who will stay on as Jaguar's 
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SIR WILLIAM LYONS & SIR GEORGE HARRIMAN 
To outspeed those damn Yankees. 


chief, half-humorously said that he had 
been hanging on to his controlling in- 
terest just “to avoid being taken over 
by an American company.” 

The Yankee invasion is no joking 
matter to European automakers. U.S.- 
owned or controlled companies now ac- 
count for about a third of all cars built 
in Europe. G.M.’s Vauxhall, British 
Ford and Chrysler-controlled Rootes 
Motors together produce nearly 50% of 
all British-made cars. Like the recent 
merger of France’s Renault and Peu- 
geot in France, the B.M.C.-Jaguar com- 
bine, to be known as British Motor 
(Holdings) Ltd. is geared to combat 
the U.S.’s advances in Europe. 

Though its 25,000-car annual turnout 
is dwarfed by the 890,000 cars pro- 
duced under British Motors’ five current 
makes (Austin, Morris, MG, Riley and 
Wolseley), Jaguar will give B.M.C 
needed strength in the luxury market. 
To make the most of its new ability to 
sell to every pocketbook, British Motors 
plans to increase overall output by 1970 
to 1,500,000, about what Germany's 
Volkswagen, the present European lead- 
er, already produces. 


METALS 
Copper’s Problem 


War gobbles copper. and so does 
prosperity. In the U.S., 13% of copper 
production is now reserved for Viet 
Nam military needs. At the same time, 
demand for color TV sets, appliances 
and cars has helped boost consumption 
17% this year to a rate of 2,344,000 
tons, nearly half of the metal’s world 





output. With Europe and Japan also 
using more copper, the extra demand 
has come too fast to be met by pro- 
ducers plagued by strikes in Chile and 
by tensions between white Rhodesia and 
black Zambia 

The result is a world copper shortage 
and strong upward push on prices. Ear- 
lier this year the price rose to a breath- 
taking 98i¢ a Ib. on the London Metal 
Exchange, a small-volume speculative 
market to which users turn when regu- 
lar sources fail. In April, Chile, unable 
to resist temptation, broke a producers’ 
agreement that had pegged the price at 
42¢ a lb.. went up to 62¢. Zambia then 
decided to sell at L.M.E. prices, now 
72¢. and Peru-based companies followed 
suit. Last week Chile again hiked its 
price, this time to 70¢. In the U.S., the 
Administration has held the price at 36¢ 
by a combination of presidential arm- 
twisting, massive releases from Govern- 
ment stockpiles, subsidies to mining com- 
panies, and a virtual ban on exports. 

The shortage will probably get worse 
before it gets better. Among other 
things, Zambia's political decision to 
stop shipping copper through Rhodesia 
creates a bottleneck that may by year's 
end leave 150,000 tons of Zambian cop- 
per awaiting transport. To copper pro- 
ducers, the great danger is that higher 
prices and uncertain supplies may cause 
copper users to switch rather than fight. 
Some big customers are already look- 
ing for ways to cut copper requirements. 

This week copper company repre- 
sentatives from Chile. Peru, Zambia and 
the Congo are meeting in Lubumbashi, 
formerly Elisabethville, to consider the 
situation, But despite the danger to 
copper, prospects for an early return to 
the old pegged prices are slim. 


CANADA 


Over the Ocean to Russia 

Although Aeroflot, the Soviet Un- 
ion’s national airline, flies regularly to 
25 non-Communist cities,* its only serv- 
ice into the Western Hemisphere has 
been a twice weekly flight to Havana 
that serves litthe purpose except pro- 
paganda. Last week, winding up an 
cleven-day tour of Canada, Soviet Dep- 
uty Premier Dmitry Poliansky put 
Aeroflot on the North American main- 
land. He signed an agreement under 
which the Russian airline and Air Can- 
ada will jointly operate twice-weekly 
service between Montreal and Moscow 
by way of Copenhagen. The flight will 
take nine hours, cost $570 for a 21-day 
round-trip tourist ticket or $1,170 first 
class. 

The which begins in 


new service, 


Accra, Algiers, Amsterdam, Bagdad, Bama- 
ko, Brussels, Colombo, Conakry, Copenhagen, 
Damascus, Djakarta, Helsinki, Kabul, Karachi, 
London, New Delhi, Nicosia, Paris, Rabat, 


Rangoon, Rome, Stockholm, Teheran, Tunis 
and Vienna 
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Crucible is first to make 
stainless steel direct from ore. 


The major ingredient of stainless steel is 


stainless steel. Scrap, that is, and it costs a lot 


The way it’s made costs plenty, too, By the batch. 


It can take weeks 

That's today. But early in 1968 Crucible will be 
making stainless by a non-stop process that goes 
directly from ore to finished slab 


Here’s how. Iron and chrome ores are measured 


into a special, high temperature blast furnace. It 


produces hot metal that goes to a magnetically- 
stirred blender. 

After a specially-designed oxygen converter 
blows offimpurities, alloys can be blended. Finally, 
molten stainless steel is poured into a continuous 
caster that makes 200 tons of slabs an hour. 

Six years of research and many millions are in this 
process. It’s worth it, to make stainless cost less. 


Crucible Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 

















Our old name, Tennessee Gas Transmission, fit perfectly in the beginning. 

It described our business — pipelining natural gas. 

But we grew into a four-part industrial complex—each segment based on a 
prime natural resource. In addition to gas pipelining, we’re in 

the oil business full scale. We produce a wide range of chemicals 

We're a major supplier of paperboard and packaging 

So we needed a name which could mislead no one as to the limitless potential of 
these four product-related areas. 


TENNECO INC. says it well, we think. Clear. Unconfining. Easy to follow. And now 
all four of our businesses can keep on growing...with a name that fits us to a T. 


Transmission Company is now TENNECO INC. 


TENNECO 


THE GROWING WORLD 
OF TENNECO INC. 
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November, took a long time to nego- 
tiate. The idea occurred originally to 
Air Canada’s President Gordon Me- 
Gregor, 65, a World War II fighter pi- 
lot who has built Air Canada into a 
flourishing line with 42,000 miles of 
route to the U Europe and the 
Caribbean. McGregor wanted Moscow 
on his route as well, flew there for dis- 
cussions with General E. F. Loginov, 
who is both Aeroflot’s head and Rus- 
sia’s director of civil aviation. Discus- 
sions between the governments droned 
on, but one reason the agreement final- 





ly got airborne was that the Russians 
were anxious to secure Western cur- 
rency, and the air service seemed a 
promising way to get some. 

Air Canada, flying one round trip 
each week, will use DC-8s. On for- 
eign flights, Aeroflot now uses huge 
170-passenger, two-deck TU-114  tur- 
boprops, but for the Montreal run it 
may inaugurate the new 200-passenger 
Ilvushin 62s, which have four engines 
mounted in pods at the tail, as well as a 
fancy jet-age décor replacing the Vic- 
torian look of older Russian airplanes. 





MILESTONES 





Married. Romy Schneider, 27, Aus- 
tria’s sugar-and-ice gift to the movies 
(Boccaccio 70); and Harry Hauben- 
stock, 44, German actor-director: he 
for the second time; in St.-Jean-Cap- 
Ferrat, France. 


Married. Brigitte Bardot, 31, 
type cat for Europe's sex kittens; and 
Gunter Sachs von Opel, 33, heir to a 
West German ball-bearing fortune and 
one of the Continent’s best-known he- 
donists; she for the third time, he for 
the second: in Las Vegas. 


proto- 


Married. William O. Douglas. 67, 
U.S. Supreme Court Justice: and Cath- 
leen Curran Heffernan, 23, a senior at 
Portland, Ore.’s Roman Catholic Maryl- 
hurst College, he for the fourth time; in 
Encino, Calif., just three weeks after his 
divorce from his third wife, Joan Mar- 
tin, 26, and three days after Joan an- 
nounced her own remarriage, to Roger 
Nicholson, 27, director of an exclusive 
Rocky Mountain boys’ camp. 


Died. Sy Devore, 57, Hollywood tai- 
lor who designed status-symbol clothes 
for those who had arrived, charging 
Jerry Lewis $300 for a cognac-colored 
dinner jacket, and William Holden $200 
for a silk jump suit, best Known as the 
creator of what he called “the All- 
American Suit,” a $350 set of threads 
honed down to essentials—no cuffs, no 
belt, no handkerchief pocket: of a heart 
attack; in Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Died. William Parker, 64, a tough, 
abstemious career cop who earned a 
night school law degree and rose in the 
Los Angeles Police Department to be- 
come its chief in 1950, a post in which 
he built one of the finest, most effi- 
cient forces in the U.S. but became 
a target of criticism from Negro and 
other minority groups that reached a 
crescendo during his handling of the 
Watts riots last year; of a heart ail- 
ment; in Los Angeles. 


Died. Malvina Hoffman, 79, long 
America’s foremost woman sculptor, a 
Rodin student whose deft-but-not-dar- 
ing work used to be so popular that she 
was able to choose from a stream of 


lucrative commissions, most notably in 
1930 when Chicago's Field Museum of 
Natural History asked her to portray all 
the races of mankind, a project that 
sent her around the world posing ethnic 
types from Senegal to the Solomons 
and resulted in 101 true-to-life bronze 
figures; of a heart attack: in Manhattan, 


Died. General Andrew G. L. Me- 
Naughton, 79, Canada’s foremost sol- 
dier, respected scientist and diplomat; 
of a heart attack: in Montebello, Que. 
McNaughton’s intense belief in inde- 
pendent Canadian nationhood overlaid 
everything he did, whether serving as 
president of his country’s National Re- 
search Council (1935-39), or sitting as 
a member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission (1946). But Canadians know 
him best as the World War II com- 
mander of Canadian troops in Europe, 
who bitterly disputed Allied plans to 
commit his men piecemeal, arguing that 
his divisions should form a single force 
“pointed at the heart of Berlin.” Me- 
Naughton lost the fight, but won the 
hearts of Canadian patriots, 


Died. Charles M. Goethe, 91, Califor- 
nia banker-turned-conservationist. who 
made a fortune in real estate before 
he was 30, and spent the rest of his 
life using it to help protect the nation’s 
natural beauty, making heavy dona- 
tions to the infant National Park Serv- 
ice from 1919 to 1923 to help preserve 
Yosemite’s rugged splendor, later be- 
came a leader in the fight to save Cali- 
fornia’s diminishing redwoods; of bron- 
chial pneumonia; in Sacramento, Calif. 


Died. Daisetz Suzuki, 95, one of 





Japan’s leading philosophers and sa 
of Zen Buddhism; of a mesenteric 
thrombosis; in Tokyo. The mere act of 
trying to explain it is contrary to Zen, 
yet in lectures at Yale, Columbia and 
Harvard and in some 30 books in Eng- 
lish (An Introduction to Zen Bud- 
dhism), Suzuki struggled tirelessly to 
instruct reason-worshiping Westerners 
in the Zen principle of suspending rea- 
son in order to gain a glimpse of eterni- 
ty, profoundly influencing scores of in- 
tellectuals from Aldous Huxley to J. D. 
Salinger. 
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The King & the Beaver 


THE ABDICATION OF KING EDWARD 
Vill by Lord Beaverbrook. 122 pages. 
Atheneum. $4.50. 


When Edward VIII decided in 1936 
to marry twice-divorced Wallis War- 
field Simpson, the King’s friend Lord 
Beaverbrook was one of the first to ral- 
ly to his side. Not that the Canadian- 
born press lord was impressed by Bal- 
timore-bred Mrs. Simpson. He noted 
with a hint of irony that she had pro- 
tested that she knew nothing about pol- 
itics and was inexperienced in worldly 





church, and was less than an ardent 
friend of the Establishment. The mo- 
tives Beaverbrook ascribed to Baldwin 
were far more complex. For one thing, 
Beaverbrook was convinced that Bald- 
win had never liked Edward personally 
after they failed to hit it off together on 
a trip to Canada in 1927. Besides, Beav- 
erbrook held, Baldwin had little regard 
for Edward’s capabilities and resented 
the King’s audacity in expressing skep- 
ticism about the value of the League 
of Nations and advocating a policy of 
friendship with Nazi Germany—with- 
out first consulting his constitutional 
advisers. By disposing of the King, 


ap 


MRS. SIMPSON & EDWARD IN 1937, THREE WEEKS BEFORE THEIR MARRIAGE 
New light on old love. 


affairs. Besides, “She was plainly dressed 
and I was not attracted to her style of 
hairdressing.” Beaverbrook’s basic mo- 
tives seemed to be that he loved a good 
scrap, especially against the established 
morality. 

This slender memoir, written in 1958 
but not discovered until Beaverbrook’s 
death at 85 in 1964, is his insider's view 
of the crisis that shook Britain and at 
times threatened to topple the throne. 
The Beaver’s main thesis, certain to be 
debated, is that some supremely power- 
ful opponents of the King’s marriage 
were not merely interested in blocking 
it, but in using it as a pretext for ridding 
themselves of a ruler whom they did not 
want. The leaders in this back-room 
plot, believed Beaverbrook, were Tory 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin and 
Cosmo Gordon Lang, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. “The Archbishop did 
not want either the King or the mar- 
riage,” said the Beaver. “Baldwin, the 
Prime Minister, did not want King 
Edward and did not care about the mar- 
riage one way or the other.” 

Why They Opposed. According to 
Beaverbrook’s version, the Archbishop's 
opposition arose because Edward was 
not a faithful or attentive son of the 


Beaverbrook believed, Baldwin also 
hoped to grab more political power and 
enhance his personal popularity. 

How Baldwin hoped to lift his own 
popularity by dumping the extremely 
popular King, the Beaver, who himself 
was a compulsive intriguer, never quite 
made clear. His case that Edward was 
the victim of some sinister plot is weak- 
ened because the author makes obvious 
that he was also using the memoir to 
carry on a vendetta against some of his 
own enemies, Besides Baldwin, Beaver- 
brook was particularly harsh on Geof- 
frey Dawson, editor of the Times of 
London, which vigorously opposed the 
marriage. On a couple of occasions, the 
editor of Beaverbrook’s manuscript, 
Historian A.J.P. Taylor, drops a foot- 
note of gentle correction when the 
charges become too outrageous. 

What Wally Wanted. Beaverbrook is 
at his sprightly and informative best 
when he sticks to a straight narrative 
of the events that eventually led to the 
abdication, He felt, as did most other 
insiders, that Edward made his greatest 
strategic blunder when he stated in 
November that unless Baldwin and his 
government approved a morganatic 
marriage with Mrs, Simpson, he would 





not go through with his coronation in 
May. Both Beaverbrook and Winston 
Churchill advised him to put aside his 
marriage plans until after the corona- 
tion, and then press his demands with 
the power of the throne behind him. 
Edward insisted on a guarantee, before 
he was crowned, that a morganatic 
marriage would be acceptable. Beaver- 
brook made clear that he thought the 
person who really sought this guaran- 
tee was the woman whom Edward 
loved. “I knew my urgings were in 
vain.” he said. “A morganatic mar- 
riage was what Mrs. Simpson wanted, 
and what Mrs. Simpson wanted was 
what the King wanted,” 


Global L.B.J. 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON AND _ THE 
WORLD by Philip L. Geyelin. 309 pages. 
Frederick A. Praeger. $5.95. 


The absorbing Washington game that 
Philip Gevelin calls “Lyndonology”— 
the study of the President—is usually 
more of a cutting-down than a building- 
up pastime. Geyelin, the diplomatic cor- 
respondent of the Wall Street Journal, 
adds some choice cuts. In this book, the 
first comprehensive study of Lyndon 
Johnson's performance in foreign poli- 
cy, Geyelin reports that the President 
sent the Marines to Santo Domingo 
with the cry that it was “just like the 


Alamo.” And he records some presi- 
dential double-edged scorn: Handing 
the Dominican government back to 


Juan Bosch, said Johnson, “would be 
like turning it over to Arthur Schles- 
inger Jr.” Geyelin alludes to Johnson's 
scorching private appraisals of De 
Gaulle, Pearson, Shastri, Ayub Khan, 
U Thant. He is more explicit about the 
President's sentiments toward the Or- 
ganization of American States; using 
dashes in place of a four-letter word, 
Geyelin quotes L.B.J. as saying, “The 
OAS couldn't pour out of a boot if 
instructions were written on the heel.” 
The author finds Johnson “a hard 
man to measure, an enigma, a mass of 
contradictions.” He is “titanic and pet- 
ty, courtly and crude, an authentic po- 
litical genius and a cornball.” With all 
that, “more than most men, his per- 
formance must be looked at in the 
main.” What comes through almost re- 
luctantly in this often critical book is 
that in the foreign policy areas that real- 
ly count, L.B.J. has in the main acted 
with courage and good judgment. 
Against Towel-Throwing. Geyelin 
takes the position that Johnson, for all 
the seasoning he had had since 1932 in 
Washington, came to the presidency 
poorly prepared in the area of foreign 
policy. Shortly before, on an official 
jaunt through Southeast Asia, L.B.J. 
had shocked some Asians by letting out 
a rebel yell inside the Taj Mahal, and 
proclaiming that Viet Nam’s Ngo Dinh 
Diem was “the Winston Churchill of 
Asia.” On that same trip, Johnson 
grasped the importance of U.S. support 
for Southeast Asia. While others in 
Washington were dallying, Johnson 
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Judy is going 
to copy 88 letters 
on the “914” dry 
copier. It'll take 
her about 15 minutes. 
They'll look pretty good. 


Barbara is going to 

copy 88 letters on the 
Bruning 2000 dry copier. 
It'll take her about 

7% minutes. They'll look 
a lot sharper. 





Barbara’s copies 
cost less, too. 


That's why we get almost half our sales by 
replacing our main competitor's 914.” Barbara's 
boss not only gets his copies in half the time—he 
also gets sharp, clean copies he can read. 

But we don't stop at impressive savings in 
time, plus quality reproduction. The Bruning 2000 
also saves you a lot of money in the bargain. 

But see for yourself. Just call your Bruning 
man for a demonstration. He's listed under 
Bruning or Addressograph Multigraph in the tele- 
phone directories of 155 major cities. Or write 


Dept. A, Mt. Prospect, Illinois. Q Bruning 


Div f Addressograph Multigraph Corp. 
Bruning is a U.S. Reg. Trademark of A.M. Corp, Division of Addressograp' ultigrap D. 
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Among the world’s top 12 Scotches 
there is a King... King George IV 


This very Scotch spreads its almost $2 less! Why? The Scots 
royal cheer around the world at a produce it, we Americans bottle 
prestige price—$6.79 in London. ; it and we wantit to be the 


But here, King George sells for 










any Hilton or Statler 
Hilton hotel or inn, 









Bring the papoose for free. 
Let Hilton worry about it. 


biggest-selling Scotch around. 
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Hilton's Family Plan is simple. Children stay free of charge when they room 
with their parents. You get children’s meals at small-fry prices. Cribs, bibs, 
bottle-warming and baby sitters always available—even medical service. 
And we give your little Indians souvenirs to play with. Put them on your 
reservation. At Hilton hotels, they’re welcome. 

For Reservations: Call any Hilton Reservation Office (see phone book) or 
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wrote a prophetic memo to President 
Kennedy, declaring that the U.S, either 
had to “make a major effort” in the 
region or “throw in the towel.” Then 
Johnson added: “Throwing in the towel 
is not my concept.” Geyelin does not 
establish just what impact the memo 
carried, but soon afterward Kennedy 
began the process of increasing the U.S. 
commitment to Viet Nam. 

With Kennedy's death, Johnson was 
thrust into a foreign policy maelstrom. 
In two years, he had to cope with riots 
in Panama, civil war in Cyprus, mas- 
sacre in the Congo, killing in Kashmir, 
sag in the Alliance for Progress, Gaull- 
ism in NATO, chaos in the Dominican 
Republic. and above all, Viet Nam. 
Johnson said that he felt himself “in 
the position of a jack rabbit in a hail- 
storm, hunkered up and taking it.” He 
also had to listen to a lot of contradic- 
tory advice from his lieutenants. The 
President once petulantly complained 
that “the Air Force comes in every 
morning and says, ‘Bomb, bomb, bomb.’ 
Then the State Department comes in 
and says, "Not now, or not there, or 
too much, or not at all.” ” 

For Bargaining. Johnson has steered 
between these two poles, and his main 
purpose in Viet Nam, says Geyelin, has 
always been “to pursue settlement by 
improving his bargaining — position.” 
Then the author raises—but leaves un- 
answered—some doubting questions. 
Has the policy of improving the bar- 
gaining position by “fiercer war” missed 
“opportunities for negotiated — settle- 
ment”? Has U.S. involvement become 
“unnecessarily deep”? Geyelin charges 
that L.B.J. in foreign policy has radi- 
ated no “moral leadership.” 

Yet Geyelin almost begrudgingly tells 
a story of worthwhile successes. During 
the Johnson Administration, the Alli- 
ance for Progress has moved from the 
vision stage of Kennedy’s day to the 
point where practical progress is pos- 
sible. Johnson extricated the U.S. from 
the multilateral force, the hapless NATO- 
nuclear-fleet concept that he inherited 
from the Kennedy Administration. For- 
eign aid was put on a hardheaded basis 
that demands results. New bridges of 
culture and trade are being extended 
toward Eastern Europe. China policy is 
being modified under the fresh slogan 
of “containment without isolation.” 
Most important, Communist conquest 
of South Viet Nam, which seemed im- 
minent not long ago, now seems highly 
unlikely. 





Another Pearl 


FOR SPACIOUS SKIES by Pear! S. Buck 
with Theodore F. Harris. 221 pages. 
John Day. $4.95, 


Two years ago, Pearl Sydenstricker 
Buck hired Theodore F. Harris, a ball- 
room-dancing instructor, to teach her 
the rumba. Widow Buck, now 74, took 
a motherly interest in Harris, now 36, 
named him president and executive di- 
rector of her tax-exempt Pearl S. Buck 
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And Is spending nearly $ | 
to improve them 





He’s not interested in our expenditures 
But improved jet fuel—that’s another story. 
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He’s in favor of anything that makes flying safer and more dependable. So we think he'd 
be interested in knowing that our expenditures for improved equipment will help us pro- 
duce better jet fuel. And that our four multimillion dollar research laboratories are con- 
tinually working to turn out new and improved products. Our aviation fuels have been 
getting pilots up and down safely and dependably since the days of the biplane. And 
now that we’ve merged, the new Atlantic Richfield Company will be providing even 
better products and service to even more Americans. 


AtlanticRichfieldCompany ® Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EasTex can help with pulp, paper, paperboard, packag- 
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Foundation, which since 1964 has 
raised $155,000 to help care for about 
1,000 of the hundreds of thousands of 
rejected, mixed-blooded “Amerasian” 
youths who since 1945 have been fa- 
thered by American servicemen from 
Korea to Viet Nam. Mrs. Buck and 
Harris swung across the U.S. last year 
on a fund-raising tour that actually 
turned into one long interview—with 
the aide asking the questions and the 
author chattering away about China, 
love, art, the foundation, and inexhaust- 
ibly about herself. The result is her 
70th book and her second memoir, 
which echoes the earnest and vaguely 


JAMES PAULS 





rere Every litter 
Inexhaustibly about herself. 
vatic tone of her first, A Bridge in Pass- 
ing, published in 1954, 
Some of Pearl's pearls: 
On Communism in China: “I place 
blame squarely upon the selfish elite in Trash? Litter? Wrappers? Keep them off the 
China who did nothing to make the 
peasant’s life more tolerable.” streets! You'll find litter baskets on most 
On the twist: “It is tolerable only 
when practiced by the very young.” 
On slums: “People create their habi- or take it home with you for proper dis- 
tation in their own image.” 
On U.S. women: “I think American 


streets. Stash your trash in a litter basket 


posal. Remember —our city streets belong 





women do not love their men enough.” to all of us. Litter is an eyesore...a health 
On herself: “I charm children. I have : 7 . 
a passion for excellence. | am involved menace ...costs tax dollars. Every litter bit 


with the whole world ” i all ‘a 

On the Amerasians: “There has been rE ¥iI 
war, there is war, and young American duty. Please help wa i 
men have impregnated strange wom- (Louis Nye —The Cleanup Man) 
en. Of this meeting a new people is 
being born. Shall this new people, inno- & c Pp AM t RICA 3 EAUTI FU L 
cent and helpless in childhood, bear K 
the whole burden of our times?” AME 

: : ote, 

The book is an undisguised campaign Jahn 
for funds; all the royalties will go to the 
foundation. In charitable terms, this is 
a good work. In literary terms, it is 
anything but. 


hurts: .. YOU. America’s beauty is your 





“Cau he’ 
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You will. Will he? 


Maybe you obey stop signs 
and signals. Some drivers 
don’t. So never assume the 
right-of-way blindly. Always 
protect yourself by driving 
defensively. 0 If someone 


follows you too close, don’t 
speed up. Slow down alittle 
and encourage him to pass. 
Remember, being in the 
right isn't enough. You 
could be dead right. 











The Rash Colonel 


CUSTER’S GOLD by Donald Jackson. 
152 pages. Yale. $5. 

THE BATTLE OF THE LITTLE BIGHORN 
by Mari Sandoz. 191 pages. Lippincott. 
$4.50 


Lithe and handsome in fringed white 
buckskin, his golden mane glinting in 
the sunlight, dashing George Armstrong 
Custer stood before a tattered guidon 
of the Seventh Cavalry, smiting blood- 
thirsty Sioux hip and thigh. Finally, 
standing tall, his dead troops strewn 
about him, Custer faced a climactic 
Indian charge singlehanded and became 
the last man to die at the Battle of 
the Little Bighorn 

That was the way Errol Flynn did it 
in They Died With Their Boots On in 
1941. How George Custer himself did it 
90 years ago last month—on June 25, 
1876—is still a good question, since 
there were no survivors of Custer’s 
command. Why the vain lieutenant colo- 
nel, who at 24 had been a major general 
in the Civil War, got into such a predic- 
ament in the first place, and especially 
why the Sioux pounced on him with 
such ferocity, has always been debated. 
Now these two small but impressively 
researched books offer a concise ac- 
count of what actually happened. 

Gold & Glory. In Custer's Gold, Au- 
thor Jackson, editor of the University 
of Hlinois Press, re-examines the legend 
that Custer’s death was directly linked to 
a U.S. cavalry expedition he led into the 
Black Hills of South Dakota two years 
before. Custer illegally invaded the Hills 
in the summer of 1874, the story goes, 
looking for gold. He discovered it and 
set off a gold rush that drove the hostile 
Teton Sioux out of their Dakota coun- 
try and eventually forced them to make 
a last desperate stand on the banks of 
the Little Bighorn in Montana, 

This story, Jackson says, is almost— 
but not quite—true. After a meticulous 
study of military records and diaries, he 
convincingly argues that Custer’s ex- 
pedition into the Dakotas was simply a 
military reconnaissance and fully per- 
missible under the treaty with the Sioux. 
Custer did find gold but, being a notori- 
ous glory hunter, he grossly exaggerated 
the amount. On his return, he urged 
that the Indians be compelled to give 
up the Black Hills for the good of white 
civilization. The Government tried to 
pressure the Indians into selling out, 
but failed; then it opened a military 
campaign against them, Jackson shows 
that the Indians who jumped Custer in 
1876 had not yet lost the Black Hills. 


They fought simply because Custer with 


typical recklessness was riding hell-bent 
to attack them. 

Military Stupidity. Novelist-Historian 
Mari Sandoz (Old Jules, Cheyenne Au- 
tumn), who died in March at 68, con- 
firms this in her admirable account of 
the battle. Like most historians, she 
agrees that Custer was guilty of mil- 
itary stupidity when he divided his 
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l’ll have a Hennessy 
Very Superior Old Pale 
Reserve Cognac, 
thank you; 


Hennessy V.S.O.P. Reserve 
Grande Fine Champagne Cognac 
selected from the largest stocks 


of aged cognac brandies in the wor| 


4 


Compelling reasons why true cognac 


connoisseurs look down their noses 
at anything but Hennessy. 










HENNESSY 
UEBP, LEFERPT COREA 
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CHAUFFEUR: Yesterday it was a rented sports car. (His treasurer 
wanted to see the new packaging plant from a bucket seat.) Today it’s his 
wife’s wagon (his little leaguers are playing their first game on the road). 
Tomorrow he’ll be back at the wheel of his station car (hauling two sleepy 
neighbors to the 8:04). These are the day-to-day chauffeuring challenges 
that face 325,000 hard-driving membersof top management who A 

read Sports Illustrated each week. Mi 

















U.S. ARMY RECRUITING NEWS 


CUSTER AS HUNTER (1872) 
Did he want to be President? 


attacking force of about 650 men into 
three groups and placed them too far 
apart to support each other effectively. 
The Sioux, recovering from their sur- 
prise, made short work of Custer and 
the 212 cavalrymen whom he led. His 
last stand probably lasted no longer than 
20 minutes. Afterward, the bodies of 
the soldiers were stripped and mutilated 
and left to rot in the sun. Most of the 
bloated, discolored corpses found on 
Custer Hill were never identified. Custer 
was a fortunate exception. His stripped 
body was found sitting behind a natural 


_breastwork at the top of the hill, in- 


dicating that he may have been among 
the last to be killed. The Sioux had 
long since decamped. 

Author Sandoz did a first-rate job in 
researching and recounting Custer’s last 
battle. One fanciful notion about Cus- 
ter's motivations, however, seems to be 
just too speculative to be taken serious- 
ly. Miss Sandoz reasoned that the 36- 
year-old soldier was burning to be Presi- 
dent of the U.S. He began his march 
toward the Little Bighorn on June 22, 
five days before the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention was to meet in St. 
Louis. Custer, according to the author, 
hoped to achieve a spectacular vic- 
tory over the Sioux, after which the 
convention would be stampeded into re- 
warding him with the presidential nomi- 
nation. Just how Custer expected to 
achieve this in so short a time is left 
unexplained. Actually, his death was 
not reported to the nation until July 5. 
By that time, the Democrats had nomi- 


nated Samuel J. Tilden, who met a 


different sort of disaster. Although he 


won a majority of the popular vote, 


4,284,020 to 4,036,572, he lost the pres- 
idency to Rutherford B. Hayes by one 
electoral vote, 184 to 185. 
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The Aluminum Mobile Yard Ramp that 
spots loading operations exactly where you 
want them... goes where it’s needed, 
when it’s needed. Allows maximum 
advantage in the use of power trucks and 
man-power. Solves high-cost handling Dieaka send intorination oa: 
problems caused by crowded dock space, | _~ el 4 ‘ 

scattered building and permanent ramp [] Aluminum Mobile Yard Ramp 

sites. Helps eliminate unnecessary (C) Aluminum Dock Boards 

demurrage. Actually pays for itself! C Aluminum Bridges 0 Aluminum Walk 


COPPERLOY CORPORATION, Dept. BW-3 


Name 

Title. 

Address. 
13120 Enterprise Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 44135 City 





ambassadors? 


It’s in your power to send their words abroad. Your $5 sends 
John FE Kennedy’s Profiles in Courage, Charnwood's admirable 
biography of Lincoln, and other carefully chosen American 
paperbacks, to underdeveloped, book- hungry countries where 
these books can do the most good. You may also choose to send 
other cartons of 10 outstanding books in a variety of subject 
areas — understanding America, history, learning English, 
science, books for children, and literature. Ed Murrow started 
BOOKS USA “to help close the book gap.” President Johnson 
says: “I urge all Americans to give BOOKS USA their gen- 
erous support.” 


Answer the President’s appeal: Send food for thought—send 
book cartons abroad in your name. 


~" Send your $5 (or more) to: 
Ae BOOKS U.S.A. 


SA Box 1960-C, Washington, D. C. 20013. 
\U Contributions are tax deductible. 
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Our trees and our forests provide your family Smokey Bear's ABC's: Always hold 

with many happy hours of recreation, matches till cold. Be sure to drown all camp- 
oa ay fires, stir the ashes and drown them again. 
That's why it’s so important to protect them 

; - Crush all smokes dead out. 

from torest fires. Nine out of ten forest fires 


are caused by careless people who forget 


wt please! 
>. only you 
' neve 
‘* prevent 
forest 


fires 
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How the mighty New Zealand tree-choppers 
cut me down to size 


“IT can swing an axe with the best of a pine tree trunk at top speed, chopping 
them.” writes Dick Honey, friend of notches to hold tiny wooden steps. Then, 
Canadian Club. “But in New Zealand 12 feet up. you race to hack through a 





they add a few new wrinkles. You climb 10” block before your competitor, raphe 
TO Hee Majesty QueeN Eiizaser tt 
SUPPUENS OF “CANADIAN CLUB” WHISKY 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
CANADA 








“Later, at the Putaruru 


Hotel. my friend gave me some 


2 “Furiously, I chopped notches to 
hold the narrow steps. I made the 
pointers over a drink of his favorite 
Whisky and mine — Canadian Club.” 
Why this whisky’s universal 

popularity? I 


chips fly, but my compeulor Was luster, 





the lightness of 
Scotch and the smooth satisfaction 
of Bourbon. No other whisky 

tastes quite like it. You can stay with 
it all evening long—in short ones 
before dinner. in tall ones after 
Enjoy Canadian Club—the world’s 
lightest Whisky — tonight 


‘Sg — 
Canutian Club 


“The Best In The House” in 87 lands 





3 “T whaled away to overtake 
him, In desperation, | heaved a tre- 


mendous swing—and slipped Over 





I went—sprawling to the ground 








Winston 
tastes good 


like a cigarette 
Should! 


Are we changing the “Winston tastes good” slogan? 
Not quite. 


To Winston smokers, it’s still “like a cigarette should.” 
But to the rest of you, it’s “like your cigarette should.” 


Get the message? Unless your cigarette is Winston, 
you're missing out on the best taste in filter cigarettes. 


So change to Winston and change for good...for good taste every time. 





